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TRYING SOMETHING NEW... 

T he Dark Side is out in shops every six weeks now and one of our most trusted writers, Denis 
Meikle, is already beginning to feel the pinch. “It’s no good, I can’t keep it up if it’s going to be 
nine times a year,’’ says he. To which his wife Jane adds, “Tell me about it.’’ 

Okay, so thankfully I’m kidding a bit here, but Denis is currently very busy on projects for his own 
Hemlock Books label, and so for this issue at least he’s only able to give us something small. “Tell me 
about it again,” says Jane. 

Luckily we’ve slipped him some blue pills in lieu of payment, so Denis will be back firing on all 
cylinders next time round, but in the meantime our new, more frequent, schedule will enable me to 
clear some of the backlog of features I had waiting in the wings. 

When I started up The Dark Side again a few years back, after a brief hiatus, a few people asked 
me if there was going to be enough new horror stuff to put in it that we hadn’t covered already. Oh 
ye of little faith. In reality there’s as much chance of us running out of ideas as there is of finding a 
one-legged man who would come out top in an arse kicking contest. The horror field is so wide, and 
we’ve hit upon a rich vein of retro material that readers seem to love, which is gratifying. 

Sometimes inspiration comes in a funny way though, like the other week when Yannie and I 
found ourselves in the den of iniquity known as The Phoenix Club in Soho, celebrating BBFC Dave’s 
birthday. He’s a lovely fella, is BBFC Dave, and he has a very wide circle of friends, including mutual 
pals like Jake West, Marc Morris, Kim Newman, Doc Karen Oughton, Simon Boswell and all the 
FrightFest gang. 

So there we were in The Phoenix, minding out own business and indulging in the wrath of grapes, 
when one of BBFC Dave’s mates came over for a chat. Introducing himself as Edward Stern, he said, 
“My old friend, the Hammer Horror actress Judy Matheson, would love to do an interview for your 
magazine. Would you be interested?” 

My answer, of course, was, “Does Dolly Parton sleep on her back?” Answers on a postcard. 

I really wanted to interview Judy, whom I most remembered from the Mike Raven movie Crucible 
of Terror. But unfortunately, due to commitments elsewhere, I had to pass the task over to Simon 
Hooper, who did a sterling job - as you will see in this very issue. 

The thing I love about being both editor and publisher of The Dark Side is that there’s no pressure 
from the fifth floor. I can commission features based purely on my own preferences, and never mind 
if I’m the only bugger who wants to read them (as has happened on numerous occasions). 

My motto is also to be never afraid to try something new. After all, remember that it was amateurs 
who built the ark, and professionals who built the Titanic. 

One interview I did find time to conduct recently was with Renee Glynne, and if you don’t know 
who she is then you are probably not on Denis Meikle’s Christmas card list. Renee was a continuity 
girl at Hammer Films before they were Hammer Films, and I had a lovely afternoon with she and her 
dog Spartacus at her charming home in Harrow, guzzling red wine and listening to her fascinating 
stories about the early days of working with Will Hammer and James Carreras on films such as What 
The Butler Saw and The Lady Craved Excitement. Neither of which won Oscars. 

Renee is a couple of years younger than my mum, and just as sharp and full of life. She’s a great 
artist too (Renee that is, not my mum) and regularly turns up at movie conventions. The interview I 
conducted was passed on for use in an upcoming book project which promises to be an exceptional 
treat for Hammer fans. But I really hope to be able to run something on Renee in The Dark Side in 
the very near future. While I was at Renee’s place she also showed me some amazing stills from her 
Hammer and Exclusive days. Particularly amazing was a letter on headed notepaper, dated 3rd of 
August 1949 and signed by Hammer Films boss Anthony Hinds, offering Renee five weeks’ work on 
The Man In Black at £12.10 per week plus £2.10 overtime. Hardly Hollywood rates, but probably quite 
a decent wage back in the days when you could pick up a semi-detached in London for about £500! 

I was surprised to discover that Renee had good memories of Hammer’s later boss, Roy Skeggs, 
whom I met In the mid 1990s when a major publisher asked me to produce a magazine which would 
give away a free Hammer DVD every week. I knew the meeting was a waste of time, and so it indeed 
proved, because Hammer didn’t own the rights to anything decent anyway - all of their big hits were 
made in conjunction with major studios like Warner, Columbia and Universal, who paid for the filming 
and then walked away with the rights. 

At the time I found Roy Skeggs to be a bit of a cold fish and a distinctly humourless individual, 
but Renee says she spent some time with him recently and found him to be a lovely fella, absolutely 
charming and still upset about the fact that the only Hammer movies he got to produce were the 
likes of On The Buses. Roy is doing the film fair circuit himself these days, so you may be able to 
meet him and judge for yourselves. 

Anyway, that’s enough rambling from me for the time being. I’ll see you in six weeks for more of 
the same, but before we get on with the horror show I would like to leave you with some wise words 
of advice: Never raise your hand to your children. It leaves your groin unprotected. 

Allan Bryce 
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Ian White looks at the 
making of The Blood on 
Satan’s Claw, a cult classic 
of 1970s British horror... 


“It was then that she stretched 
out her hand... and to my 
horror, I saw that it was not her 
own hand. It was wizened, like 
dry leather, with fingers like 
the talons of a bird...” 
from Legends of Torment of 
Body and Soul - No.7: The 
Web, written by Robert A 
Wynne Simmons, 1962 


A short distance fronn London, 
nestled in the rolling 
greenery of the Chiltern 
Hills, is a tranquil little valley 
called Bix Bottom. It is still 
a beautiful and idyllic location despite the 
urban ugliness of the 21st century creeping 
ever closer. The persistent spectre of a 
high speed rail-link is poised like a sword to 
strike through its heart, threatening to spoil 
this landscape forever, but Bix Bottom has 
survived far more terrifying dangers. 

For a brief period in 1970, it was home to the 
Devil himself! 

True, he was not the Devil as most of 
us imagine him. He was small, furry and 
weird-looking and assembled himself from 
disturbing patches of ‘satan’s skin’ and 
other limbs which had grown onto and then 
were nastily removed from the bodies of his 
young followers. He also had a tendency to 
hop a little, because he was still waiting for 
one of his victims to grow him a foot but, on 
the plus side, his second-in-command was 
one of Britain’s most alluring and charismatic 
teenage actresses. 

The Devil had a problem though. Okay, 
several problems if you also count the 
missing bits and the hopping. The Judge and 
his pitchfork-wielding mob had assembled in 
the trees around the deconsecrated church 
where an orgiastic ritual was taking place 
and the Devil was, literally, a hop, skip and a 
jump - mostly a hop - from receiving his foot 
from a bewitched farmhand about to hack it 
off his own leg with a very sharp knife. 

If you don’t already know how this 
encounter plays out, you should stop 
reading right now and give yourself the 


DETA 


massive gift of watching The Blood on 
Satan’s Claw, the brutal and disturbing 1971 
film which documents in painstaking detail 
the entire confrontation and what led up 
to it. If, as Cinefantastique famously stated, 
‘The Wicker Man is the Citizen Kane of horror 
movies’, Satan’s Claw is The Seventh Seal 
of folk-horror. It is a beautiful, unsettling 
film and if you care to look beyond the 
admittedly-clumsy title, it is a rewarding and 
deeply-textured masterpiece. 

THE STUFF OF NIGHTMARES 

Farmhand Ralph Gower unearths a sinister 
not-quite-human skull while ploughing 
a field, and he summons the Judge to 
investigate. But when they return to the site, 
the skull has vanished. Meanwhile, Angel 
Blake and her school-friends are wandering 
across the furrows and she finds a weird 
claw in the mud, like a beast’s talon. 

Reverend Fallowfield suspects the local 
youth are turning bad and that Angel is their 
ringleader. Strange patches of furry skin are 
appearing on some of the villagers’ bodies 
and there are outbreaks of rape and murder. 
When the Judge returns to the village, he 
leads an army against Angel Blake, her 
coven, and the cowled demonic entity which 
is rebuilding itself from the limbs and flesh of 
its followers. 

The Blood on Satan’s Claw is the 
stuff of nightmares - most specifically, 
the nightmares of young writer Robert 
Wynne-Simmons who was only 22 years old 
when he set to work on the screenplay. He 
had been inspired by landscape ever since 
he was a small boy, and briefly considered a 
future as an architect, but it was the cinema 
that captured his heart. 

At age 12, he began writing and directing 
his own short films, among them a 
25-minute horror movie called L’Eridita del 
Diavolo (The Heritage) which was about 
demonic possession. He remembers devising 
“a long and highly dangerous chase scene 
on the roof of Castle Goring”, of which he 
was particularly proud. 

While at prep school, Wynne-Simmons 
was the victim of vicious mental and 
psychological bullying which culminated in 
a breakdown. He describes it as the most 
terrible experience of his life but he used it 
to his advantage: “Between the ages of 13 
and 15, 1 tried to exorcise my fears by turning 
them into stories. I eventually collected them 


together under the title. Legends of Torment 
of Body and Soul. One of them eventually 
formed the kernel of an idea for The Blood 
on Satan’s Claw.” 

THE AMICUS APPROACH 

It was January 1, 1970 (which, back in 
those ancient times was not yet a national 
holiday), when Robert received a letter from 
Chilton Films, responding to some story 
ideas he had sent them. 

“They were looking for a script for a 
horror film to be made at Pinewood Studios 
that spring. I called the phone number and 
I am not sure if it was Peter Andrews or 
Malcolm Heyworth (the producers of Chilton 
Films) I spoke to, but I said that I did indeed 
have an idea for a horror film, which I’d be 
happy to send. It was a lie but I did not 
want the opportunity to pass. I was asked if I 
could send them an outline by the following 
Thursday, which only left me five days to 
come up with something. 

“I fell back on Legends of Torment to give 
me the seed of an idea (a hand which tried 
to kill its owner in his sleep) and called it The 
Devil’s Skin. To my surprise, they came back 
to me saying they liked my story but they 
really wanted three ideas, not one. Could I 
supply them with three interlinking stories to 
form a portmanteau film, such as the ones 
Amicus produced?” 

Wynne-Simmons was not a great fan 
of compilation movies. He believes the 
producers had a template like that of Dr 
Terror’s House of Horrors (1965) in mind. 

“But at that stage, I was quite prepared to 
do whatever they wanted,” he said. He drew 
upon his experiences of the horrific ways 
that children treat each other; he also looked 
to the headlines (the trial of Mary Bell, an 
11-year-old who had recently been convicted 
of the manslaughter of two little boys) as 
well as Arthur Miller’s play. The Crucible, and 
its historical genesis in the Salem witchcraft 
Trials (1692) for inspiration. “I just came up 
with what frightened me...” 

He was then called to a meeting with 
Christopher Neame at Tigon Films. Tigon 
was owned by Tony Tenser, a legend in 
low-budget exploitation filmmaking, who 
had recently produced Witchfinder General. 
He was also behind The Curse of the 
Crimson Altar, a B-movie which not even 
the presence of Boris Karloff, Christopher 
Lee and Barbara Steele could save, and^TTie 
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Sorcerers, a much better film by Witch finder 
^director Michael Reeves, which had also 
7 starred Karloff alongside Ian Ogiivy and a 
young Susan George. 

A few years before, Tenser had been 
responsible (together with his then-producing 
partner Michael Klinger), for green-lighting 
Roman Polanski’s terrifying Repulsion, which 
famously redefined psychological horror. 


A LESSON IN HORROR 

Robert Wynne-Simmons had never written a 
professional screenplay. He remembers his first 
lesson in horror movie structure: “Chris Neame 
paced around the room with a big grin on his 
face and told me that in a horror film there 
should be blood every ten minutes or so, and 
every twenty minutes a naked girl should walk 
across the screen. Beyond that, I could do as I 
liked.’’ 

The outline had been set in the early days 
of the Victorian railways. Wynne-Simmons 
had wanted the Judge, who would eventually 
be played by Patrick Wymark (although the 
producers originally wish-listed Peter Cushing 
or Christopher Lee for the role), to return to 
the village “in a massive steam train, to suggest 
the inexorable power of progress which would 
wipe away the remnants of the old religion.’’ But 
Heyworth and Andrews asked him to back-date 
the action a century or two, which “would 
please Tigon because Witchfinder General was 
then beginning to be looked upon as a great 
success.’’ 

Changing the time period would not have 
any significant impact on what was still entitled 
The Devil’s Touch. “Right from the beginning, 
the main theme had always been the conflict 
between the ‘enlightened’ world and the old 
religions, such as Wicca,’’ Wynne-Simmons 
explained, so the pillars of the story would 
effectively remain the same. 

He signed a contract on February 16, 1970, 
with shooting already scheduled to begin on 
April 1. He was given three weeks to produce a 
first draft. Now, a director had to be found and, 
demonstrating the kismet that makes The Blood 
on Satan’s Claw so special, the candidate who 
was chosen made a perfect fit. 


A PASSION FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Piers Haggard, the son of distinguished West 
End actor Stephen Haggard and descendant 
of She and Allan Quartermain creator H Rider 
Haggard, shared Wynne-Simmons’s passion for 
the countryside. 

After his father died during the Second World 
War, Haggard was brought up by his mother 
and stepfather on a farm in Scotland. He was 
only 31 but had already worked at the Royal 
Court Theatre in London, a creative furnace 
for Britain’s finest new playwrights, and was a 
founder member of the National Theatre where 
he had “a fascinating time’’ alongside luminaries 
like Laurence Olivier and Samuel Beckett. It 
was Haggard’s first (and at that time only) 
feature film as a director. Wedding Night, which 
brought him to the attention of Peter Andrews 
and Malcolm Heyworth. Though Haggard 
himself was not very happy with the finished 
product, “they had seen it and asked would I be 
interested in directing The Devil’s Touch?” 


Ian White 




Above: 

Linda 
Hayden in 
a publicity 
shot from the 
movie, and 
a victim of 
occult rituals 


Recalling the first tinne that he nnet 
Robert Wynne-Sinnnnons, Haggard says, 
“He was an incredibly shy, pasty, skinny 
public schoolboy who had obviously been 
bullied. I always thought it amazing that 
this retiring figure could dream up such 
monstrously cruel inventions. When I 
came on board, Peter and Malcolm had for 
some insane reason decided they wanted 
to make the film a three-parter, because 
they thought it would be cheaper, which is 
completely false arithmetic. 

“Since Robert had already developed 
his three stories with running characters, 

I felt very strongly that as the stories 
were already linked, we should do a bit 
more work and make them join up. We 
managed to stitch the parts together 
just enough by the time filming started, 
although there were some threads we 
never quite managed to tie up.” 

Haggard has an ‘additional material’ 



credit on the film which he attributes 
mostly to his work on the structure and 
“making the ‘antiquey’ rural English 
dialogue authentic.” He also says he 
supported the producers’ earlier decision 
to roll the time period back to an earlier 
century. “That seemed very obvious. The 
time of the witchcraft obsession was much 
more potent.” 

DEVILISH BEAUTY 

By the time Haggard arrived, the producers 
had already signed 17-year-old Linda 
Hayden to play devilish beauty Angel Blake. 
Two years earlier, Hayden had starred in 
the controversial movie Baby Love, burning 
up the screen as a sexually-manipulative 
schoolgirl who employs her precocious 
sensuality to set a bomb beneath the 
family that adopts her. It was, in effect, a 
British take on Lolita but far grittier and 
more confrontational than its better-known 
counterpart. Baby Love was Hayden’s 
first film and she gave an extraordinary 
tour-de-force performance, instantly 
establishing herself as the country’s most 
exciting teenage star. Michael Klinger, who 
produced the film, had quickly signed her 
to a multi-picture contract. 

The producer had shrewdly agreed 
a worldwide distribution deal for Baby 
Love with Joseph E. Levine’s company 
Avco-Embassy and had decided his new 
star should keep a low profile until the film 
was released. That was not until several 
months later than planned, and Hayden 
found the down-time frustrating. 

“I had constantly worked until I did 
Baby Love but they wanted to manage my 
career in a different way,” she recalled. “I 
just wanted to work!” 

Nevertheless, her remarkable 
performance, coupled with the heat 
generated by a brilliant promotional 
campaign, made Baby Love one of that 
years most talked-about films and she 
travelled the world promoting it: “I had my 
picture eighty foot high in Times Square; 
my eyeball was about six foot tall. I was 
being looked after by the film’s director, 
lovely Alastair Reid, and his wife. Michael 
Klinger and his wife were also there. It was 


a bit like being with a family and living the 
high life.” 

Hayden’s travels meant that she did 
not get back in front of the cameras until 
October 1969, when she played Alice 
Hargood in Hammer’s Taste the Blood 
of Dracula (considered by many to be 
the last decent entry in the franchise) 
and filming on The Devil’s Touch began 
on April 14, 1970, following a few days of 
rehearsal during which slight amendments 
were made to the script. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed doing Satan’s 
Claw,” Hayden said. ‘I loved Piers Haggard. 
He was a very inspirational director. And 
Robert (Wynne-Simmons) would come 
and stay on the set. He’s not a flamboyant 
person by any stretch of the imagination; 
a very reclusive character. I also met 
some lovely people: Simon Williams, 
Michele Dotrice - who is a very underrated 
actress - and Patrick Wymark, who was a 
charming man. He died soon afterwards, 
which was extremely sad.” 

MASTER OF POETIC MENACE 

Wynne-Simmons considers Wymark’s 
contribution to have been “very powerful,” 
and the fact that the producers could 
not afford to cast one of the stars that 
they originally wanted was “a blessing in 
disguise.” Haggard described the actor as 
“the master of poetic menace.” 

The director also has fond memories 
of Tony Tenser: “He was like a nice 
Jewish uncle and to his credit, he wasn’t 
concerned about turning out a Hammer 
replica. Although there are plenty of scary, 
gory sequences in the script that are 
eternally to Robert’s credit, which many 
directors could have shot more effectively 
than me, I was determined to make it a 
film, not a horror film.” 

The budget was set at £75,000, 
eventually rising to £83,000, which was 
still a very modest bill for a feature. 
Haggard, who was determined to make 
the countryside a character in its own 
right, added several locations to the 
schedule including Bix Bottom and Black 
Park. He and art director Arnold Chapkis 
discovered a ruined Norman church at Bix 
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Bottom, which became the site of Angel 
Blake’s demonic rituals. 

Even though they were only 
make-believe and the producers 
had confirmed that the site was 
deconsecrated, the crew’s activities upset 
quite a few of the locals. Haggard also 
found a house that reflected the period of 
the film so perfectly that it required little 
extra set-dressing, apart from the addition 
of some barn doors to conceal a garage. 

Wynne-Simmons recalls: “The location 
was a joy and the spring flowers, which 
Piers used very effectively, were a gift. 
Nothing like that could have happened in 
a studio. The very tight schedule meant 
that the script was barely finished by the 
time shooting began, and I even had to 
polish up a few lines of dialogue during 
the shoot. Piers was pleased to have me 
there for that reason.’’ 

Satan’s C/aw cameraman Dick Bush was 
also a considerable asset, promoting the 
value of dark foregrounds in the framing 
of shots. “Dick Bush was wonderful,’’ 
Haggard enthuses. “He was newly from 
the BBC. I’d seen his work on Jonathan 
Miller’s Alice and he was really interesting 
and fresh. For example, the scene in 
the church where the kids are running 
around, obviously up to no good, and 
we eventually end up on Angel - that 
was all managed in one shot and it was 
Dick’s idea that it could be done like that. 
It’s nouvelle vague, really - just put the 
camera on your shoulder, stage it and 
don’t worry about it, do the sound later 
and go. It’s commonplace now but at the 
time it was very new and exciting.’’ 

BAD ANGEL 

The first scene to be filmed was Barry 
Andrews’ discovery of the skull in the field, 
but Linda Hayden’s first day of filming, 
actually her first take, proved to be more 
dramatic. Outfitted as ‘bad’ Angel, she 
had to run barefoot down a steep chalk 
cliff and she stumbled, cutting herself on 
the rocks. It was not a serious injury but 
because she had not had a tetanus jab, 
she was immediately rushed to hospital 
and remembers limping into A&E with her 
powdered face and huge hairy eyebrows, 
and scaring the life out of other patients! 

The production adhered closely to 
Wynne-Simmons’s script, with a couple 
of notable deviations - the first of which 


was the extremely unpleasant rape and 
murder of young Cathy Vespers (a brave 
and affecting performance by Wendy 
Padbury), which the writer had originally 
intended should take place off-camera. 

“I was rather more squeamish than Piers 
about the rape and murder of Cathy,’’ 
he said. “The script stopped short of the 
actual event. I have to admit that Piers’s 
final version is one of the most powerful 
scenes in the film, although difficult 
to watch. How it got past the strict 
censorship of the day, I shall never know.’’ 

For his part. Haggard was rightly 
pleased with the scene, which was entirely 
improvised during a single day’s filming, 
including the chant that Margaret (Michele 
Dotrice) mutters as the rape is being 
committed: “Hail Behemoth, spirit of the 
dark. Take thou my blood, my flesh, my 
skin and walk...’’ - which is the first time 
the demon is given a name (it was not 
named in the script). 

The director is also proud of the 
sequence leading up to the rape, when 
Cathy is accosted by two boys who take 
her to the ruined chapel where she is 
subsequently attacked. 

“When the red-haired boy and the other 
chap ensnare Cathy with the hawthorn on 
the bushes, the mixture of the beauty of 
the setting but also the implication that 
something terrible is going to happen. I’m 
very fond of that.’’ 

Wynne-Simmons remembers a bizarre 
detail about the filming of the rape 
scene: “Wendy Padbury and her rapist 
had to do a wild-track. The only available 
microphone had already been rigged up 
high, so they both had to stand on boxes 
to do it, screaming and groaning at a 
microphone in the sky.’’ 

The second deviation from the script 
was the film’s climax. The original had a 
dark conclusion, in which all the villagers 
who had joined the cult were gunned 
down by the Judge and his men. 

“There had been evils in the old 
religions, but the forces of the law and the 
Christian Church could be just as violent, 
often more so,’’ Wynne-Simmons noted. “It 
did not seem right that everyone should 
just smile at what the Judge had done. 

The producers thought differently. They 
preferred a clear cut victory of the forces 
of good over the forces of evil. 

“Fortunately, at the very last moment. 



Piers found a freeze- frame in the rushes, 
which saved the situation. By the way 
that Patrick Wymark’s eye looked through 
the fire, it was possible to believe that he 
himself now represented the powers of 
evil. This was the perfect compromise, and 
the ending is nicely ambiguous.’’ 

Piers Haggard says, “We were in quite 
a pickle over what to do about the end 
because it was patently obvious to me and 
the producers there was no chance of us 
doing what was in the script. 

“I think I managed to convince them 
that the freeze-frame on the sword (the 
Judge uses a sword-and-crucifix combo 
to despatch the demon, which was a 
compromise agreed between Haggard, 
Wynne-Simmons and the producers after 
they originally wanted him to wade into 
the furore wielding a cross) and the devil’s 
eye in the flames would be an effective 
way to finish. 

“It would be ambiguous, but none of 
us had any brilliant solutions. Putting the 
village to the sword would have been a 
week’s shooting on that budget and eight 
minutes of film or something. We didn’t 
have the resources.’’ 

That final shot could also be considered 
something of a bookend to one of the first 
shots in the film: the close-up of a very 
real-looking eye inside the devil’s skull. 

In combination, the two shots suggest a 
narrative and visual circularity - that in the 
cold madness of their individual gazes, the 
devil and the Judge have become one. 

Perhaps, framed as it is between the 
frozen flames of the bonfire, the image of 
the Judge’s eye effectively represents a 
man whose actions have condemned him 
to Hell. 


Above: 

Linda Hayden 
as Angel 
Blake, and 
looking at 
Satan’s mark... 
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Linda Hayden 
leads a rural 
coven in the 
movie, which 
was originally 
released on 
a double bill 
with Tigon’s 
The Beast in 
the Cellar 


DEALING WITH THE CENSOR 

With filming complete, Piers Haggard 
took The Blood on Satan’s Claw to the 
cutting rooms and met with a concerned 
John Trevelyan, from the British Board of 
Film Censors. “John came to discuss the 
rape scene because of his problem with 
the combination of sex and violence. We 
made a few trims to it - a couple of little 
cuts - shortening a shot by a couple of 
feet to make it less explicit. While we were 
editing the rape, I wrote him a letter in 
which I exclaimed with heartfelt sincerity 
how I had absolutely no intention to 
corrupt the audience. Of course it was a 
director’s half-truth! Whereupon he was 
very nice and we did a deal about it.” 

In an interview published several years 
ago, Malcolm Heyworth recalled Trevelyan 
also expressing concern about the scene 
in the church, when a naked Angel 
Blake attempts to seduce the Reverend 
Fallowfield. “It wasn’t the fact that she was 
nude - it was the fact that she was in a 
church with a priest.” 

It was composer Marc Wilkinson who 
made the last invaluable contribution 
to the film, providing a chilling and 
memorable score. He and Haggard 
had met at the National Theatre, where 
Wilkinson was Director of Music and 
composer-in-residence. A couple of years 
before, he had written the music for 
Lindsay Anderson’s If... 

“It would be much less of a film 
without Marc’s score,” Haggard concedes. 
Wilkinson recalls that the compositions 
for Satan’s Claw came easily and that 
neither Haggard nor Wynne-Simmons 
knew anything about the music until it 
was recorded. It took him about a month 
to complete the score and two of its more 
unusual components are Wilkinson’s use 
of the Ondes Martenot and the cimbalom, 
which lend the music many of its more 
sinister hues. He also employed the 
infamous ‘Devil’s Interval’— a descending 
chromatic scale which, centuries ago, was 
considered so diabolic that the Church 
tried to suppress it. In fact, the Latin 
expression for the tritone is ‘Diabolus 
in Musica’. 


MIXED RECEPTION 

The Blood on Satan’s Claw was trade 
shown on January 12, 1971, under the 
title of Satan’s Skin and the critics were 
impressed. One of Linda Hayden’s 
favourite reviews, published in The New 
York TInnes, included the sentiment, “Linda 



Hayden as Angel Blake... could have easily 
unhinged Salem...” 

Unfortunately, the film did not do well 
at the box office although it has always 
enjoyed a cult-following which Hayden still 
finds lovely, but staggering. She related an 
experience in the Pinewood canteen, a few 
years after the film’s release, when comic 
actor Michael Bentine came up to her 
and said, “You’re Angel Blake, aren’t you? 
You’re my favourite character in a horror 
movie!” 

Haggard suspects that changing the title 
from Satan’s Skin to The Blood on Satan’s 
Claw - a decision made by AlP’s Sam 
Arkoff for its American release, which Tony 
Tenser adopted when the film opened in 
the UK - may be one of the reasons that it 
didn’t do so well: 

“There’s a slight problem because that 
title falls between stools. Satan’s Claw is an 
exploitation title, which is not appropriate 
to a film that is slightly more poetic, more 
of an art-horror. It suffered from that and I 
have struggled to get respect for the film 
amongst my colleagues.” 

Arguably, the careers of Robert 
Wynne-Simmons and Piers Haggard have 
never reached the heights promised by 
The Blood on Satan’s Claw, although both 
have been successful in their own right. 
Haggard went on to direct the acclaimed 
serial Pennies from Heaven for the BBC, 
and a reboot of Quatermass starring Sir 
John Mills, but he admits that he was 
“never very entrepreneurial.” He also 
regrets that Wynne-Simmons’s creativity 
has, perhaps, “never quite come into focus. 
He has kind of an excess and tends to go 
off on wild tangents in his imagination, but 
he never stops being creative.” 

Wynne-Simmons, for his part, remains a 
prolific writer, composer and director. His 


1982 film The Outcasts, a vastly underrated 
movie which combines witchcraft and 
folk-myth with the otherworldly beauty 
of the Irish countryside, is a neglected 
masterpiece and deserves to be available 
for a new audience to discover. 

He and Haggard have worked together 
since, on the abandoned horror The 
Puppet Master, that was briefly a vehicle 
for Vincent Price, and on an ecological 
thriller which its director adds teasingly “is 
dormant, but not necessarily dead.” 

As for Ms Hayden, she has enjoyed a 
fascinatingly varied career, from making 
Something to Hide with Peter Finch 
and Shelley Winters, playing a corpse in 
Nightwatch who terrorises Elizabeth Taylor 
(“I was lying in the morgue in Tooting 
Bee hospital and when the sheet rolled 
back, I remember seeing these arresting 
violet eyes”), to the real-life nightmare 
of The House on Straw Hill, aka Expose, 
when she discovered that the producers 
had, without her knowledge, added more 
explicit footage to her nude scenes which 
amounted not so much to a body-doubling 
as a body-hijacking. 

“They sold it as a skin-flick,” she says, 
“which was never originally intended and 
for a long time I didn’t have anything to 
do with it. They completely screwed it up.” 
She also auditioned for the role that Susan 
George eventually played in Straw Dogs. 

To me. The Blood on Satan’s Claw 
remains the perfect example of how an 
extraordinary and unexpected conjunction 
of talent can, like the best witches’ brew, 
create a timeless and wonderful magic. 

No matter how many times I watch it, 
the film never fails to cast its spell... even 
if it always leaves me, like one of my 
favourite lines from the film, “Afeared.. very 
afeared...” DS 
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Post Mortem 



If you have something you want to get off your chest, don’t be afraid to scream at us about it! 
Send your bouquets or brickbats to Post Mortem, The Dark Side, 29 Cheyham Way, 
South Cheam, Surrey SM2 7HX. Or e-mail us at: Allan@thedarksidemagazine.com 


Dear Mr Bryce, 

First let me congratulate you on 25 years 
and 164 issues of The Dark Side. I sure did 
miss it during the “wilderness years” - online 
publication just isn’t the same. Having been 
with you since the beginning, I have no 
hesitation in declaring issue 164 to be one 
of the very best. Mr Meikle’s survey of 1958 
was highly entertaining and informative 
as ever. He seems to have the knack of 
pitching his articles at just the right level to 
both excite the neophyte 
and entertain those of 
us who have loved these 
movies for many years. Mr 
Pettigrew’s well-written 
article on Eros Films 
proved a unique angle 
from which to cover 
some familiar movies. All 
those rare poster images, 
immaculately reproduced 
in glorious full colour, 
elicited a “wow factor” 
completely absent from 
other magazines. There 
is clearly a goldmine of 
unseen classic poster 
images out there, and a 
sequel article is surely 
called for. I also enjoyed 
the pieces on Yvonne 
Monlaur, although rather 
too brief, and Caroline 
Munro - Mr Martin’s 
interview technique is 
both friendly and professional. 

Your DVD Library section is always 
essential, covering a huge range of old and 
new, mainstream and ultra-obscure. I find 
your own reviews witty and informative, 
however I am less taken with Mr Kloda’s 
style, which tends to be overly “clever”, 
often to the extent of obscuring the point of 
the review with his (presumably deliberate) 
mangling of the English language. 

Whilst I enjoy the dynamic artwork of Mr 
Melton, I cannot say the same for his writing 
which somewhat lowers the tone of your 
magazine, even though he might see this as 
a compliment! How about giving over his 
two pages of drivel to more of his artwork, 
possibly a full page reproduction of the 
cover art without the intrusive cover blurb? 

As to the future, I would like to see a 
return of a book review column, specifically 
dedicated to movie books (as opposed 
to fiction) which don’t seem to get much 
coverage in print these days. I support the 


call from your reader Mr Spatuzzi for an 
article on Andy Milligan, whose movies, 
despite their obvious shortcomings, do 
provide an entertaining antidote to the 
blandness of the mainstream. I would love 
to see an interview with Berwick Kaler, the 
TV veteran and famous pantomime dame, 
who appeared in five of Milligan’s early 70’s 
efforts. Good luck for the next 25 years and 
long live the printed form! 

Pete Vickers, by email. 


Cracking letter, Pete, even though it is a 
little contentious in places! I can promise you 
some Milligan madness very soon, though it 
may not take the shape of a chat with Andy’s 
Old Mother Riley. Denis is indeed one of the 
best genre writers I have ever encountered, 
and you are spot on with your comments. 

As regards the different reviewing styles 
of myself and James, I’m always happy to 
accept compliments but I think that he is 
an exceptional critic who has a unique style 
which contrasts very nicely with my Carry-On- 
style horror hackery! As a guy who doesn’t 
know his art from his elbow I’m very happy 
to let James elevate the level of our reviews, 
even if I sometimes have to Google what his 
words mean! 

As for Rick Melton, well he would be the 
first to denigrate his purple prose, but I always 
get plenty of chuckles out of it and I know 
many of our readers do too. It’s our duty to 
support care in the community so we plan to 
continue, sorry. 


Hi Allan, 

I’m hoping you can help me with some info. It 
frustrates me that certain films are unavailable 
on DVD. I’m talking about The Ghoul, 1974 
version with Peter Cushing, and Legend of the 
Werewolf, also with Peter Cushing and Ron 
Moody, made in 1975, I think. 

My questions are, who owns the rights 
to these films, how would one go about 
releasing them if you could obtain the rights, 
who would you contact and how much would 
ownership cost? I’m 
clutching at straws I’m 
sure, but my grainy VHS 
copies are on the way 
out. All info gratefully 
received, love the mag, 
keep up the good work, 
blah, blah, blah.... 

Darren Davies, 
by email 

I’m getting an 
overwhelming sense of 
deja vu here, Darren. 
We’ve certainly been 
asked about these 
movies before. They 
were all made by Tyburn 
Films, a company 
created by Kevin 
Francis - son of director 
Freddie - to make 
Hammer-style horrors 
at a time when Hammer 
themselves were going 
belly up. Tyburn also made Persecution, 
a psychological terror tale featuring Lana 
Turner. Then, after the box office failure of 
The Ghoul and Legend of the Werewolf, they 
dropped off the radar for almost a decade, 
returning with the 1984 TV movie The Masks 
of Death, starring Peter Cushing as Sherlock 
Holmes and John Mills as Dr. Watson. Tyburn 
also made a thriller called Murder Elite, that 
has never been released anywhere, and 
One Way Ticket To Hollywood (1989), a 
documentary tribute to Peter Cushing. As to 
why Tyburn Films are not available on DVD, 
well that remains a mystery, but I believe the 
rights to all of them are still controlled by 
Kevin Francis and from what I’ve been told by 
reliable film industry sources he apparently 
prefers to keep them under wraps in the 
same sort of way that Kubrick removed 
A Clockwork Orange from the public eye. 
Therefore any questions about the cost of 
buying rights and releasing them become 
rather redundant. It really is a mystery though. 
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Dear Allan, 

Back in the mid 90’s, 
whilst still in secondary 
school, I bought a few 
issues of The Dark Side 
in the hope I’d earn some 
kind of kudos from my 
schoolmates when they 
saw me reading your 
magazine. When that 
kudos didn’t appear I gave 
up and forgot all about 
The Dark Side. 

When I saw issue 160 
in my local W.H. Smith 
the other month I bought 
it for old time’s sake. I’m 
so glad I did. I’ve bought 
every issue since and have 
greatly enjoyed reading 
them from cover to 
cover. As a result of your 
fantastic magazine I have 
added a fair few DVDs to 
my collection; the Biind 
Dead films, Tetsuo, Gun 
Woman, Machine Giri and 
King Kong vs Godziiia to 
name a few. 

I found all four Blind 
Dead films very enjoyable 
indeed, even Ghost 
Galleon. The obviously 
fake galleon made me laugh so much I nearly 
choked on my ale. Machine Giri and Gun 
Woman are, in my opinion, worthy additions 
to any DVD collection. I’m definitely a fan of 
Asami now. Keep up the good work and I look 
forward to, hopefully, plenty more brilliant 
issues. In the meantime I’ll occupy myself with 
some more Japanese horror films; my next 
viewing will be Tokyo Gore Police. 

Dave Greenman, by email. 

Thanks for the kind words, Dave. Calum 
Waddell is our biggest expert on J-horror and 
he certainly knows his stuff. We’re currently 
chatting with him about doing a book on it so 
watch this space... 

Dear Allan, 

I have just re-subscribed to your excellent 
Dark Side magazine. I used to be a subscriber 
before until you ceased publishing, but 
unfortunately you did not refund the 
remainder of the subscription cost or inform 
me that you had restarted publishing. I found 
out by accident when I was browsing in W.H. 
Smith a couple of months ago. Anyway, I 
am really happy that you are back with the 
world’s best film magazine, and I hope that 
you carry on publishing for many years to 
come. I would like to make a request that you 
introduce separate star ratings for film, picture 
quality and sound quality for all your Blu-ray 
and DVD reviews please, as they would be 
very helpful. I wish you all the best. 

Lee Uzunoglu, by email. 

Thank you Lee, and I’m glad your letter gives 
me the chance to address the contentious 
matter of former subscribers not all being 
reimbursed. The truth of the matter is that 
when we started publishing The Dark Side 


again we did our utmost to get hold of the 
names of all former subscribers, but the list 
provided by my late partner Ken’s widow 
Michele was not completely up to date. Sadly 
Michele is no longer with us either, now. We 
did do our best, and hundreds of former 
subscribers had their subscription fulfilled, 
despite the fact that Ghoulish Publishing (me 
and my fiancee, soon to be my wife, Yannie) 
received no money for this. It was a goodwill 
gesture because we wanted fans to stay 
with us. I’m really sorry that you were one of 
the probably many that slipped through the 
cracks, but am incredibly grateful that you 
gave us another chance, and I’m so glad that 
you are enjoying what we are doing. We’ll 
look at those star ratings too, because that’s a 
good idea. 

Dear Allan, 

I am really enjoying the new Dark Side, and 
especially your great retro features covering 
the old Hammer horrors and the like. I also 
love reading about Italian giallo and zombie 
movies because I used to collect all of that 
stuff back in the good old Video Nasty days. 
I’d love to see the VHS Forever documentary 
you mentioned recently, is it getting a DVD 
release any time soon? 

I would also appreciate your help in 
identifying two separate movies for me. 

First of all, back in the early days of video I 
rented an obscure thriller about murders in a 
mountain village. It was quite well made and 
kept you guessing to the end, but the most 
memorable thing about it was the extreme 
gore in the final scene, with the killer’s head 
being literally smashed to pieces as he falls 
off a cliff. I know that the film had a very 
strange title and it may even have been 
directed by Lucio Fulci, but I need some help 


in identifying it. Any ideas? The other film 
I’m looking for is a ghostly horror movie that 
scared the crap out of me when I first saw it. 
I’m guessing it was made in the early 80s and 
the scene that really made me pepper my 
pants was where this sexy bird was in a bath 
with some bloke and went under the water 
to come up again looking like a decomposing 
zombie! I wish I could remember who was in 
it but that’s all the information I have. I’d love 
to see it again though, so any leads would be 
much appreciated. Keep up the good work. 
James Hope, Poole, Dorset 

Thanks for the kind words, James. No news on 
a DVD release of VHS Forever? yet, but it 
is being screened at quite a number of 
festivals now and we are sure to give you 
plenty of warning when we hear it’s heading 
for home video. 

The gore film you’re asking about is indeed 
by Fulci, it’s Don’t Torture A Duckling, made 
in 1972, and this is available in a great “Fan 
Edition” from our good friends at Shameless. I 
reckon the other one you are looking for is the 
1981 Ghost Story. 

Based on a chunky Peter Straub best-seller, 
this underrated big budget chiller tells of four 
old men (including Fred Astaire and Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr) in a small New England town 
who gather together regularly to tell each 
other ghost stories. But things aren’t so cosy 
when a real ghost enters the picture in the 
shape-shifting form of vengeful Alice Krige, 
a college tease who they accidentally killed 
50 years earlier. The startling makeup effects 
by Dick Smith include that memorable scene 
with Krige in the bath! 

For some odd reason this doesn’t ever 
seem to have had a DVD release, and neither 
does it show on telly much. 
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Who was that masked man? Our very own 
Tonto, John Martin, conducts an enlightening 
interview with the mysterious figure behind the 
Shameless cult home entertainment label... 


onne issues ago we profiled the Arrow label, and fairness dictated 
that we afford equal exposure to the UK’s other principal 
promulgator of the movies we love: Shameless. My journalistic 
enquiries in this direction, however, threw up a mystery as 
labyrinthine as that faced by the protagonist of one of the label’s 
best releases, Pupi Avati’s The House With Laughing Windows. 

Every attempt to make contact was rebuffed, every lead fizzled 
out. I began to despair of ever connecting with the sinister men, women or 
inhuman entities behind Shameless. Just when I had given up any hope, they broke 
cover. It was as though they had been testing me and, by sheer persistence, I had 
proven my worthiness. 

Picked up by Rolls Royce and taken, blindfolded, to a secret location (which 
might even have been the mansion where they had that upmarket sex party 
in Eyes Wide Shut), I finally met the man who will only admit to the name, Mr 
Shameless. He poured the J&B and I started firing the questions... 

Mr Shameless, thanks for granting me this audience. I hope you don’t mind me 
asking, but are you old enough to have lived through the whole farcical “video 
nasties” witch hunt? 

It was indeed farcical. I was living abroad at the time though so I didn’t witness 
much of it then. I am very interested in the debate which has been so thoroughly 
and enjoyably covered by our friends Jake and Marc at Nucleus, whose work is our 
reference in this matter. 

I was interested in whether what went 
on in that period exerted an influence 
over what you are doing now. 

It does in a sense because, while we 
don’t set out to systematically release 
video nasties, we have indeed released 
several. We’re very conscious of the 
baggage which these films come 
with, and therefore the ‘ex-nasties’ 
end up being treated slightly 
differently. Of course the original 
stigma is immediately evident when 
we present the film to the BBFC. 

We always present it uncut (that is, 
without any cuts which might have 
been made by the UK distributors 
at that time) and moreover, with 
any extra footage which might have 
been pre-cut before by the director 
or producers then. 

What did you do before 
Shameless? 

I’ve been involved in the film 
business for a long time, starting 
as a rights-broker and sales agent 
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then distributor and I nn in the privileged 
position of knowing nnany filnrimakers 
(both directors and producers), nnany 
especially in Italy. I’m fortunate to know 
many of those people socially. 


So what was your inspiration for getting 
into the distribution of these films? 

These films are so much fun! There is a 
very refreshing lack of pretentiousness 
from the filmmakers, yet they clearly put 
in everything which their tiny budgets 
permit. They are great testimony of 
a period, when films were made to 
be primarily entertaining and yet the 
filmmakers are passionate and show 
great craftsmanship and pride in what 
they do; you can see that they strive for 
inventiveness. 


Do you remember the now-defunct 
Video Packaging Review Committee? I 
wonder how they would have reacted 
to shout-lines like “The critter from the 
shitter” “Whores meet saws” and “Hold 
on to your manhood, the Love Goddess 
is hungry!” 

Tee-heel We like the label to be fun, 
though you might have noticed that 
these eye-catching tags were used 
more frequently in the earlier part of the 
collection. 


Please also tell us something about the 
set-up at Shameless 

Here at # 1 Shameless Heights, 
Shameless Avenue, we like to entertain 
a certain mystique. I can tell you this, we 
have a hugely efficient project manager 
named Valentina (her real name, but 
Crepax fans can dream) who keeps 
everyone on a tight leash (calm down, 
it’s just a metaphor). And by ‘everyone’, 

I mean a small team of dedicated 


designers, editors, extras-makers and 
myself, who hunts for rights and dreams 
up - or stumbles into - yellow mischief. 

I know that you have a tie-in with the 
Argent and Nouveaux labels. Viva, 
Amsterdamned and The House With 
Laughing Windows were all out on 
Nouveaux before appearing on the 
Shameless label. I actually like the 
Nouveaux Blu-ray of Suspiria, which is 
something that gets me into a lot of 
arguments with people... 

If we can add to a future edition of 
Suspiria then it will be re-released on 
Shameless. We’re trying to corner Dario 
Argento in an effort to understand, from 
the master’s voice, exactly what - if 
anything - should be changed in the 


rendering of that film, especially the 
controversial colouring part. I was talking 
to his brother Claudio yesterday. 

Argento’s Four Fiies On Grey Veivet 
disappeared for years and has had a 
very tangled (non)distribution history. 
What was the problem there and how 
did you get the rights to release it? Was 
that a struggle? 

Yes, we were after Four Fiies for several 
years. There is a very Machiavellian story 
behind the film’s disappearance and its 
reappearance, which we cannot divulge 
- let’s just say it was like a real life giallo, 
though thankfully without any actual 
blood being spilt! 

Tell us about how you optically 


Top: 

A ballet 
student meets 
an untimely 
end in Suspiria 

Above: 

One of the 
perpetrators 
of The Night 
Train Murders 
meets a 
suitably grim 
fate... 
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Above; 

A creepy 
doll from 
Four Flies on 
Grey Velvet, 
a release that 
presented 
Shameless 
with a few 
problems... 


corrected the film’s climactic scene, 
with Argento’s approval. 

The optical correction was nnade by 
LVR - the owner there is the son of the 
lab founder who knows everyone and 
everything that has ever been involved 
in filnns in Italy, and we’re honoured and 
very fortunate that he dedicates a bit of 
his own personal tinne to us - even for a 
nnan who ‘owns his shop’, this is beyond 
the call of duty. He graciously, albeit 
sometinnes with a raised eyebrow, listens 
to nny pleas and sonnetinnes this involves 
us in opening long forgotten, dusty old 
canisters wherein segnnents of filnns have 
been abandoned - such as the naughty 
bits which we reinserted into Oasis Of 
Fean which is where Irene Papas kneels 
in front of Ray Lovelock and... a note for 
trivia buffs: it’s not really Irene Papas! 


Your releases are generally really nicely 
mastered, though one gathers it can be 
difficult getting the right elements from 
e.g. Italian distributors, some of whom 
have a reputation for being rather 
cavalier about the legacy of these films. 
Indeed, notwithstanding LVR’s 
dedication, as described above, 
sonnetinnes we don’t even get any 
materials delivered by the film owners 
so we have to improvise, scouring other 
sources. 

What sort of arguments or discussions 
did you get into with the BBFC 
regarding stuff that they cut from the 
likes of Venus In Furs, House On The 
Edge Of The Park, Cannibal Holocaust 
and The New York Ripper. Would you 
consider resubmitting any of these titles 
now that, for instance the shots you had 
to take out of New York Ripper have 
been passed by the Board for inclusion 
in the documentary Draconian Days? 

Oh, so many discussions indeed, but we 
don’t actually ‘argue’ with the BBFC. I 
take the view that they’re there to do a 
job which involves applying the law. It’s 
the law which permits censorship which 
I disagree with. I agree with classification 
since it provides information especially 
to parents of young children, but I deeply 
disagree and regret any cuts and we do 
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in fact dispute all 

cuts. The BBFC does actually listen to 
the distributor’s point of view and does 
consider our arguments. Sometimes 
though the scissors still come out... As 
I said, censorship is a political issue, it’s 
something we should petition our MPs 
about and apply pressure for the debate 
to reach parliament. 

Did you have particular problems 
getting former “nasties” (e.g. Killer 
Nun) passed uncut? Or getting that 
wince-inducing shot reinstated in Night 
Train Murders? 

Interestingly, both of those slid through 
without even a murmur... 

The uniform packaging of your 
releases reminds me somewhat of what 


Redemption did with 
videos back in the ’90s and 
you have picked up several 
titles previously distributed 
(usually in cut form) by them. 

Have Redemption been a source of 
inspiration for you? 

Redemption and VIPCO were definitely 
influences on Shameless. I do recall 
the uniform packaging of Redemption 
and the way they occupied their own 
section on video stores shelves, and 
I was very pleased when, years after 
Redemption, we managed it too with 
our own ‘Shameless’ stands (I think 
they’re called ‘deck-chairs’) in certain 
flagship HMV stores. 

But we also took inspiration from all 
the other wonderful VHS releases of 
the period. Ours is an open and cordial 
homage to the VHS days, as we hope 
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Above; 

Dennis Price 
checks for 
verrucas in 
Jess Franco’s 
Venus in Furs 

Left: 

There’s 

sonnething evil 
at the window 
in the opening 
scenes 
of Dario 
Argento’s 
Suspiria 


You’ve marketed your releases very 
smartly, with switchable artwork, 
lenticular sleeves and fan editions, 
rebuild editions... even yellow 
mackintoshes! Tell us about some of 
these ways you’ve pushed your product. 
When I saw David Warbeck 
(Warberserk?) going OTT with his yellow 
mac, in Formula fora Murder, we could 
not resist the idea - it’s an irresistible 
urge to nudge nudge, wink wink! We 
take the rendering of the films seriously 
in the sense that we’ll always endeavour 
to present the best possible looking and 
sounding version on our discs, but we 
also try to add a little more because we 
think the fans would like it - and we hope 
they do as much as we enjoy devising 
these special “Shameless Fan’ edition.. 

We’re Shameless through and 
through, but we salute the exponents, 
protagonists, artisans and actors, the 
many mad geniuses who made those 
films, seemingly in the rare instances 
between espresso breaks, when they 
were not busy chasing girls. It’s no 
wonder that the likes of Tarantino and Eli 
Roth call Argento, Castellari, Deodato, 
Fulci, Lenzi, Martino, et al, their masters. 
They were masters, and these films have 
been ground-breaking. 


And with that, my audience with Mr 
Shameless was over. 

Does the above pose more questions 
than it answers? Yes, and no. Maybe, but 
definitely not. Who can say? 

Surely it’s obvious. I’m confused! Wish 
I’d swiped that bottle of J&B on the way 


The coal 
ihai GQveieil 
paiahise, 


JAMES DARREN 
BARBARA NicNAIR 

MARIA ROHM as ' VENUS ' 


our “VFIS’’ box-sets demonstrate. 

Most of your stuff goes out region free. 
Do you get significant foreign orders for 
these things? 

The majority of our sales are UK-centric 
but we are aware of a growing interest 
from abroad and especially from the 
USA where there’s a lot of appreciation 
for this stuff. 


You have a very idiosyncratic “copyright 
warning” sequence on all your releases, 
with music that sounds like the 
theme from Barry Norman’s old film 
programme. 

We asked our authoring house for 
“elevator muzak” to suit the text of “our” 
copyright warning. We are bound by our 
licensing contracts to display a copyright 
warning, it is a legal requirement, but we 
thought we’d have fun with it and be a 
bit tongue in cheek... a bit “shameless” 
with it. 
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The Climax 
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Denis Meikle takes a break 
from his Year For Fear features 
to deliver an insightful look at 
an operatic Technicolor horror 
movie of the 1940s - Boris 



Cult, Classics & Curios 


Karloff’s The Climax... 




Boris Karloff in colour! 


FOSTEI 

BORIS 


lUN 

_iY 


SUSANNA 


So what, you say? You’ve seen Karloff in colour in 
AlP’s The Raven and The Comedy of Terrors, or Tigon’s The 
Sorcerers and Curse of the Crimson Altar, as well as numerous 
lesser vehicles which the venerable actor made in the twilight 
of his career in the 1960s. But prior to 1963, when Hollywood’s 
King of Horror had been at the peak of his fame, all of his films 
had been in black-and-white. Except one: 1944’s The Climax. 

Karloff is Dr Friedrich Hohner, the Royal Theatre’s resident 
physician and another of the scientific obsessives whom he 
had recently begun to play with conveyor-belt regularity. 

In the film’s opening minutes, a confessional flashback to a 
decade before reveals Hohner as having strangled the prima 
donna (June Vincent) with whom he had become besotted; 
her body was never found, and he continues to dote on her 
memory. Even the theatre’s doorman thinks him a candidate 
for a rubber room, but he somehow manages to retain a 
respected position within the company and is allowed to 
wander the Royal’s corridors at will. Cue an inevitable collision 
with the aspiring young soprano whose voice reminds him of 
his long-dead love... 

Universal’s second Frankenstein sequel. Son of Frankenstein 
(1939), was designed to be filmed in colour, but Karloff’s 
makeup as the Monster had proved unsatisfactory and the 
idea was abandoned. Instead, the studio held back on the 
expense of a Technicolor horror until its lush revision of 
Phantom of the Opera in 1943. The surprise success of the 
Phantom remake led immediately to calls for a second bite of 
the operatic cherry, and a forage through its back catalogue 
had turned up a prospective property in The Climax, despite 
the original’s comedic overtones and Italian drawing-room 
ambience. 


MAKING TRILBY SING 

The Climax was a 1909 Broadway play by former 
Vaudevillian Edward J Locke, which was in constant 
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Denis Meikle 
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revival during the twenties and thirties. 

As with Phantom of the Opera, Universal 
had filmed it once before in 1930, and 
in a more authentic version of Locke’s 
three-act musical drama about a 
budding opera singer whose ambition 
is thwarted by a sinister physician. Jean 
Hersholt and Kathryn Crawford featured, 
and the scheming Dr Gardoni was played 
by LeRoy Mason. With its Svengali-like 
villain intent on controlling a naive 
songstress through hypnotic influence, 
Locke’s play had more than a little in 
common with George du Maurier’s 
celebrated 1894 novel Trilby, but in 
inverted form: Svengali used his power to 


make Trilby sing; Locke’s doctor used his 
to stifle the voice of Adelina von Hagen. 

The story may have been something of 
an old warhorse by 1944, but it certainly 
had the main ingredients that Universal 
was looking for in its sequel to Phantom'. 
a theatrical setting, a leading role for new 
singing sensation Susanna Foster, and 
a protagonist obsessed to the point of 
mania with a prima donna. 

If imitation was the best way to ensure 
that box-office lightning struck twice, 
then The Climax appeared to represent 
the perfect conductor. If it had only been 
that simple. 

All three of Phantom's stars - Foster, 



duetting companion Nelson Eddy and 
villain Claude Rains - were originally 
intended to reprise their roles as heroine, 
hero and villain respectively but by the 
time of shooting, Eddy had severed 
his ties with Universal and Rains had 
returned to his old home at Warners. 
Foster was under contract and so 
remained a given, and it was to those 
same internal ranks that producer-direc- 
tor George Waggner was forced to turn 
to make good the deficit. 

The hugely-popular Eddy was replaced 
by the very capable but hardly A-list 
Turhan Bey, a boyish-looking 22-year-old 
Viennese emigre whose previous credits 
during a mere three-year career had 
included The Mummy's Tomb (1942) 
and The Mad Ghoul (1943). And for the 
part of the scheming doctor-hypnotist, 
Waggner’s search went no further than 
the studio’s newly-re-enlisted ‘horror 
man’: Boris Karloff. 

BROODING BORIS 

Since 1941, Karloff had been on 
Broadway, playing Jonathan Brewster to 
record crowds in Joseph Kesselring’s hit 
comedy Arsenic and Old Lace. He had 
returned to Universal on a two-picture 
contract (the other being House of 
Frankenstein) at three times the salary 
that he had earned for Black Friday 
(1940): consequently, he was also to 
receive top-billing. 

Karloff’s brooding presence now 
dictated the tenor of the piece. Whereas 
Phantom of the Opera had been 
mounted as a lavish musical spectacle 
with overtones of mystery and horror. 

The Climax took on a grimmer (and 
less appealing) fapade. Hohner’s 
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determination to stymie the career of 
a young singer simply because she 
reminds him of another was a discon- 
certingly depressing scenario which, as 
scripted by Curt Siodmak, played out 
more like an act of spite than a product 
of obsession. 

In most horrors of this kind, the 
viewer secretly desires the mad doctor 
to succeed, if only for the catharsis of 
the resultant mayhem. But The Climax 
invited the opposite effect - a wish for 
Hohner to be rebuffed and defeated 
at the earliest opportunity so that 
Angela (Foster) and Franz (Bey) could 
be reunited (in song). This structural 
confusion was compounded by the fact 
that Flohner, unusually, was possessed 
of not a single redeeming feature; he 
begins the tale as a murderer and ends it 
as an attempted murderer, his psychosis 
driven by nothing more empathetically 
explicable than insane jealousy. 

Far from being a Phantom mark 2, 
Flohner is merely the Royal’s tenant 
bogey-man whose appearances are 
confined to mouthing threats and musing 
melancholically about his deceased 
amour. In one notable scene of Poesque 
baroque, he delivers a monologue to 
her mummified corpse, which he has 
enshrined on a bier in a locked room of 
his house: ‘Marcelina! - It’s come back. 
That voice., that voice., to take you away 
from me. But I won’t let it - I won’t let 
it!’ Such moments are few, however, 
and Karloff has instead to make do with 
cutaways of him looking psychologically 
pained as Angela increasingly takes on 
the semblance of his lost love. (There 
was little rapport on set between Karloff 
and Susanna Foster, which does at least 


The Climax 


add frisson to the occasions in which she 
is menaced by him.) 

In the absence of Nelson Eddy, The 
Climax was much more of a showcase for 
Foster herself, and the exquisite colour 
cinematography of William FI Greene did 
its Oscar-nominated best to make her 
glow with radiant charm, but the tired 
staging and tedious concentration on 
the musical numbers did her few favours 
and her screen career petered out with 
remarkable speed at the end of the war. 

The film reaches a pitch of 
Ruritanian ridiculousness when Angela 
is summoned to give a command 
performance for the kind of boy-king 
who only ever appeared in genuine 
operettas, and a profusion of fade-outs 
in its final third evidenced a deal of 
last minute post-production tampering 
on the way to the fiery finale in which 
Flohner is immolated along with the 
dead Marcellina. 

Karloff is supremely malevolent at the 
close, when he justifies his status as the 
King of Florror by threatening to literally 
deprive Foster of her voice, but he is 
otherwise ill-used and he was soon to 
find a better home for his talents at RKO, 
with producer Val Lewton. 

CRUDE BUT COLOURFUL 

‘A Masterpiece of Florror.. Mania Rising 
to Flaming Fleights of Terror,’ teased the 


trailer, but The Climax was a B-movie in 
A-feature guise and the crude mechanics 
of its familiar plot were held unflattering- 
ly to the light by the palatial splendour of 
its Alex Golitzen sets. 

Variety was optimistic: ‘Karloff 
excellently handles the heavy spot of 
the maniacal physician in good style,’ it 
offered: in response. The New York Times 
was kind: ‘The brooding malevolence of 
Mr Karloff as the hypnotic doc and the 
vocal displays of Susanna Foster as the 
singer have their entertaining points,’ 
wrote Bosley Crowther. ‘Crude but 
colourful fun.’ The eventual box-office 
returns told a different story. 

Neither cult nor classic but most 
certainly a curio. The Climax, like 
Phantom of the Opera and Paramount’s 
Dr Cyclops (1940), was an attempt to lift 
the horror film out of the stygian gloom 
of German expressionism and reposition 
it for a new era of colour. But audiences 
of the 1940s were no longer as eager for 
macabre melodrama as they had been 
ten years before; they had since supped 
full with real-life horrors, and Universal’s 
next big success in the field would be 
the more mood-appropriate Abbott and 
Costello Meet Frankenstein (1948). 

House of Wax (1953), in the novelty 
garb of 3-D, was the colour film which 
would launch the genre into the modern 
age. DS 
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SEX, ZEN & 

Z O ■ ■ B I E S 



Asian pin-up icon Sola Aoi conquered the notorious 
world of Japanese adult movies before turning her 
attention to battling the undead and landing roles in 
mainsjeam genre fare. And now, in a revealing Dark 
fide interview with Calum Waddell, she speaks 
>why she remains one of the Far East’s 
l)st desired cinematic sex sirens... 


Big Tits Zombie (yes, really) and 2011’s 
Revenge: A Love Story - have gained 
a British bow, and with the actress’s 
nanne pronninently displayed above the 
respective nnovie monikers. 

As such, when The Dark Side catches 
up with the ridiculously attractive 
31-year-old, she knows all too well how 
famous she has become... 

“I have had to get used to people 
recognising me, and that has been a little 
bit of a challenge,” she laughs. “I can’t 
say I am well known in the way that a 
major Hollywood star is or anything but I 
have a long career in adult videos behind 
me and that means men, in particular, 
want to say hello or get a picture with 
me when I am walking around in Tokyo. 

It was quite strange at first - but you 
cannot really remain anonymous once 
you have acted in porn films and become 
a star in this field...” 

FEW!1EGRETS 

Certainly, with a vast number of explicit 
bump and grind features on her CV, Aoi 
is unlikely to be able to entirely shed off 
her stigma as a sex star anytime soon. 
Speaking to the lady herself, though, it 
soon becomes clear that she has few 
regrets about her time spent under hot 
lights and between the sheets... 

“If I am totally honest, I don’t know 
how else I would have gotten a start in 
the entertainment business,” she shrugs. 
“I had no contacts and I was working just 
small jobs around Tokyo. Just by luck an 
entertainment scout discovered me and 
liked my look. That was when I began 
modelling and then this same scout said 
that there was good money, and room 
for mainstream exposure, in the adult 
video sector. I did not really hesitate to 
say ‘okay’ because I really wanted to get 
my start as an actress. 


ola Aoi (sometimes 
listed as Sora AoW -.. 
dependir^g on whaf^ 
translatiohyou are 
looking about 
as iconic as Eastern sex s^mb^^^^Walk 
around the streets of BeTl» or Shangh^ 

I ybj|iA/iirfind\beople hiking playing^ 
^rds vvKh her selrji-nude image on them. 
Indeed, despite the censorship laws in 
China, and the general frostiness towards 
their neighbours from the Land of the 
Rising Sun, when Aoi made a recent 
appearance in Shanghai, thousands 
of male fans turned out to instigate a 
scrum for an autograph and a picture 
opportunity. Obviously seeing the market 
for her shapely visage, she proceeded to 
record a mandarin-language record and 
to open a Weibo account (the Chinese 
twitter) which promptly attracted 12 
million followers in just six months. 

Next up is South Korea - in which Aoi is 
planning to dabble in Seoul as a pop 
star wannabe! 

Meanwhile, in her native Tokyo, it is 
almost impossible to miss at least some 
sort of paraphernalia featuring her 
busty, pin-up beautiful, good looks. And 
anywhere else you may want to travel to 
in the Asia - well, the chances are that 
Aoi can be found at least somewhere - 
either on pirate DVDs of her adult work 
or as a poster girl for lonely teenage 
males. As with the equally gorgeous 
Maria Ozawa, arguably her closest 
contemporary, Aoi has managed to 
cross over to mainstream pop culture 
recognition - and her star is shining in 
the West as well. Hence, some of her 
films - such as the evocatively titled 



“He told me quite clearly about the 
challenges of doing pornographic 
films - but I said, ‘It sounds fine, I am 
ready for this. I definitely want to do it.’ 

I did not feel ashamed or anything like 
that - to me it just felt like a very good 
opportunity.” 

Nevertheless, such a decision meant 
that Aoi now had a new challenge: 
namely sitting down with her parents 
and explaining that she was about to 
start shedding her kit for the notoriously 
rough, and frequently misogynistic, 
world of Japanese skin flicks. Unlike in 
the West, wherein adult entertainment 
frequently has a gender-equal attitude 
to the onscreen intercourse - in Japan 
the name of the game is all-too-often 
humiliation (as an aside, this sort of role 
play is brilliantly satirised in the Hong 
Kong comedy film Naked Ambition). 

All told, whoever said it was easy 
being a parent? 

“This was probably my biggest worry 
of all,” continues Aoi. “I have quite a big 
family and I did not want any of them 
to be bothered by other people. I knew 
that they would encounter some nasty 
comments - ‘Oh so your daughter is a 
porn star now?’ - and I was really 
concerned about this. 


Above: 

Sola Aoi, 
aka Sora 
Aoi, whose 
popularity as 
an adult film 
actress has 
led to a career 
in horror 
movies 
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This page “My family loves me and I love them 
so it was always going to be difficult 
shots of Sola to tell them about this. But once I 
and the UK made my mind up to do these films I 
o^Reven'^e- that it would be as a path to 

/\ Love Story, working in the entertainment business 
in which she in a more mainstream role in the future, 
played a rape | them that I would work very 

hard to make it as a proper actress and 
that I would be taking this career very 
seriously - I was not going to be doing 
porn forever. 

“My mother responded by telling 
me that she did not approve of what 
I was going to do but that she would 
respect my decision. My father said 
he understood and that was that. To 
be honest with you, I would not have 
wanted them to say, ‘Yes this is great 
- my daughter is going to be an adult 
video star.’ There would have to be 


something wrong with them to react like 
that (laughs).” 

OVERNIGHT SENSATION 

An overnight sensation, after her 2002 
debut, most likely thanks to her naturally 
large assets (unusual for a Japanese 
starlet), Aoi almost immediately began to 
attract the attention of casting directors 
in cinema and in television. 

Retiring from the flesh trade in 2011, 
before which she was averaging as much 
as 20 new titles a year, Aoi had lived 
up to the promise that she made to her 
mum and dad: she was now a full-time 
‘legitimate’ thespian... 

“I did a romantic comedy called Raw 
Summer, which won me an award at a 
film festival,” mentions Aoi of her 2005 
mainstream breakout. “And I did a movie 
called Man, Woman and a Wall - which 


is a thriller about a lady who is stalked 
by two men. It has some erotic scenes 
I too, but it was really a chance for me to 
act and when it came out, in 2006, I got 
some really good reviews for it. It is quite 
a tense and strange movie; your readers 
should enjoy it. I also loved doing Big Tits 
Zombie - I worked very hard to get that 
role and I was thrilled when I got cast. 

“I play an eccentric and quite free 
personality in that movie - I am a 
stripper who gets to wield a chainsaw 
and kill zombies. I really kick ass in it so 
that is undoubtedly one of my favourite 
characters (laughs). I had not seen any 
zombie movies before making this so I 
quite liked being on the set and seeing 
the makeup and gore. For me, this was 
the most action packed role I have ever 
done - and it was probably every bit as 
challenging as the sex parts. There was 
quite a lot of killing things and being 
sprayed with blood - but it was all worth 
it when I saw the fan response. I think it 
is a really exciting movie.” 

Aoi would follow up her turn in Big 
Tits Zombie (“the name pretty much 
translates everywhere” she laughs) with 
201Ts Revenge: A Love Story. 

Set in Hong Kong, and clearly geared 
towards appealing to her vast Chinese 
fan base, the movie sees the Japanese 
beauty stalked by a limb-lopping serial 
killer. The end result is stomach turning 
and often hard to watch - and it caused 
plenty of controversy both abroad and 
in the West (the Guardian newspaper 
wrote it off as “baffling and grotesque”). 
Nevertheless, as the female lead, Aoi was 
once again centrally placed in a theatrical 
release that was gaining serious notice... 

“It is a different experience making 
a horror movie than it is to watch one,” 
mentions Aoi. “I suppose I do find it quite 
funny that someone would say Revenge: 
A Love Story is too violent or too 
unpleasant. I am sort of the same way. 

For instance, a friend gave me the Saw 
films to watch. She knows I am not a fan 
of horror movies, but I was going to be 
doing Big Tits Zombie and she was really 
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excited for me. 

“She said to me: ‘Sola, you should watch this 
series because it will make you understand 
how exciting all of this blood and gore is - 
especially now you will be a Scream Queen’ 
(laughs). However, I ended up just being 
terrified and having to close my eyes most of 
the time. I did look forward to watching each 
new sequel but I think I only saw half of each 
Saw film because I was so scared!” 

BREAKING BARRIERS 

Yet, Aoi would continue to act in the genre - 
even finding fame in Indonesia. Yes, despite 
the ultra-conservative country (which houses 
the world’s largest Muslim population) 
frowning upon anything in the way of female 
nudity our former adult star broke down some 
new barriers by appearing in the sequel Evil 
Nurse II. Indeed, there is a film called EvH 
Nurse and, yup, it was successful enough to 
warrant a sequel. 

Moreover, Aoi - despite some local 
protesting - arrived safe and sound on 
Indonesian soil to complete her role in the 
horror romp which, to the surprise of no one, 
attracted a large audience of men and proved 
to be an indigenous success... 

“I am just happy to build my career 
anywhere in the world,” laughs Aoi. “I am 
really enjoying the experience of travelling 
and acting. It is amazing to be able to work 
in so many outlets. I am currently doing a lot 
of television in Japan too, but I also want to 
branch out into the theatre. And if I can do 
more horror movies then sign me up for that 
as well. 

“My own role models have all done so many 
different things, and genres, that I sort of look 
to them for inspiration - performers such as 
Cameron Diaz and Nicole Kidman but also the 
famous Japanese actress Yuki Amami, who is 
perhaps not so well known in the West. But 
she is a great stage and TV star at home.” 

Currently Aoi has little to worry about - in 
her native country she has few rivals to her 
claim as Japan’s leading fantasy femme. 
However, having spoken to Aoi, what becomes 
clear is that this is a lady who embraces her 
own celebrity - uninterested in shying from 
her past; she actively builds on her ‘naughty’ 
reputation to gain friction in other media. 
Moreover, if Aoi can achieve at least one new 
thing, perhaps she might indicate that the 
frequently humiliated stars of the Japanese 
adult video world can stand on their own two 
feet as, you know, actual human beings... 

“I am thrilled that people in the UK 
are interested in me and my career,” she 
concludes. “I did not know if I would break out 
beyond Japan but the last decade has been a 
whirlwind of excitement and new experiences. 
Right now I definitely want to do more things 
that have international appeal. It is great to 
hear that my movies are playing around the 
world, and being released on DVD, and I hope 
this is just the start. 

“To my overseas fans I say - ‘thank you’ 

- and I promise that I will continue to act in 
movies that can be enjoyed wherever in the 
world you happen to reside.” 

Erm... and let’s not mention that in Aoi’s 
case, some of her flicks can also be enjoyed 
with the sound off! DS 
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here are some for whom cinema 
is a void. A pit of despair locking 
the viewer into an uncompro- 
mising vision of nihilism. If there 
is catharsis to be found, it is through 
an affinity of suffering, witnessing the 
ordeals of others, those who have fallen 
prey to psychosis. They writhe so we do 
not. There is always someone worse off, 
more estranged and fucked-up than the 
rest of us. Jorg Buttgereit is one of 
these filmmakers. 

Take Rob, the protagonist of 
Buttgereit’s grim masterpiece 
Nekromantik (1987) and involved in 
a necrophiliac partnership with his 
girlfriend, whose fragile grasp of reality 
slips once the perverse status quo 
crumbles. Or the title character Schramm 
(1993), a repressed, tormented sociopath 
who can only release his frustration by 
killing others. 

And then there’s Der Todesking (1989), 
seven despondent fragments of self-im- 
molation. Yet, strangely, Buttgereit’s 
cinema is not wholly pessimistic, 
leavened by moments of absurdism 
and mordant meta-stylings. His cinema 
becomes schizophrenic, bipolar, luring 
the viewer into the derangement 
experienced by his subjects. 

Buttgereit took time out of his busy 
rehearsal schedule to grant The Dark 
Side this exclusive interview. Preparation 
is meaningless. Enter the void. 


What films inspired you whilst growing 
up and how did you begin your own 
career? 

My early shorts were inevitably inspired 
by the films I saw as a kid, which were 
monster movies. You see, German TV 
in the 70s was very boring. I forced 
my parents to wake me in the middle 
of the night to see things like Bride 
Of Frankenstein or The Mummy. In the 
neighbourhood where I grew up, there 
were three local cinemas where, every 
weekend, I could go to see screenings 
for youngsters. The only films they 
showed were the kaiju-eiga. Hammer 
horrors and the Universal classics. And 
then, subsequently, the Pianet Of The 
Apes movies and Wiiiard: they even 
showed Jaws in the children’s matinee. 
Only later did I find out that there were 
films without monsters! That was my 
upbringing, but if you look at what I’m 
famous for, like Nekromantik, there’s not 
much left from it. Those films had their 
roots more in true crime. 


Your short from 1981, Mein Papi, 
contains secretly-filmed footage of your 
dad that consciously ridicules him. Why 
did you target him in this way? 

It felt pretty normal to do this. It was 
some kind of revenge, like talking behind 
his back. That was the only weapon I had. 

Did he ever see it? 

No. When he was still alive, I was screening 
stuff in Berlin and it was mainly the raw 
footage. After this, I made a proper short 
film, one with titles and photographs, but 
it wasn’t released until 1995. 

1984’s Hot Love announced your style, 
both visually and thematically. In 
conclusion, it features a sinful mother 
getting slaughtered by her newborn child. 
What drove you to make such a film? 

As the pre-title credits suggest, it’s 
revenge for my girlfriend. She left me 
and that’s the exact response I had to it. 
Because of what you’ve just asked, I can 
see that, when I was having troubles with 
my father, I made a film out of it. When I 
had problems with my girlfriend, I made 
a film out of it. That’s my normal reaction 
I guess. 

Were you worried that some might have 
found the film too much? 

What, Hot Love? Why would they have 
found it “too much?’’ 

Well, the birthing scene and consequent 
massacre, especially with the baby 
belching forth that white foam, is pretty 
disturbing... 

Hot Love was me just doing this film at 
the weekends with friends. There was 
no plan to release it outside of Berlin 
in the first place. Back then, I had a fan 
crowd that was mainly people from the 
underground and punk-rock scenes, or 
the early industrial movement. When 
I watched concerts of groups like 
Throbbing Gristle or SPK, they were 
accompanied by very strong images, 
real-life footage. I had the feeling I was 
making funny movies. I didn’t think there 
was anything transgressive about it. 

Can you talk about your involvement 
with the Jesus film, described at the 
time as the largest collective project in 
German film history? 

Recently I received a big book about 
the film, which has just been published 
in Germany. It’s like a diary of how it 
was made and I had nearly forgotten 


everything about it. I read the text about 
my involvement: it only took two hours 
to shoot my scene apparently! We had 
a strong subculture movement and this 
guy, Michael Brynntrup, had an idea of 
doing a movie about Jesus Christ and 
asked twenty-odd filmmakers in East and 
West Berlin to collaborate. I chose the 
crucifixion scene and kind of threw my 
ideas on the screen, which was to have 
a Christ with vampire teeth nailed to the 
cross and staked through the heart. Have 
you seen the film? 

I haven’t. I’m afraid. 

Yes, because only with some money from 
the government has it been restored. 

The first screenings are happening now: I 
attended one in December. I hadn’t seen 
the movie for thirty years. Back in 1985, 
when we shot it, Brynntrup decided to 
just use music that was available from 
records and tapes. I think it’s impossible 
to clear the rights to do a proper release 
of it, so I guess it will only be seen on the 
festival circuit. But at least it is saved. 

Nekromantik seemed to be a defiant 
move in the face of the censorship of 
the time. What is your attitude towards 
censorship? 

The subject was chosen because I was 
very frustrated that Germany had such 
strict censorship. Films were cut to 
real shreds and many banned outright. 

I would say that it was worse than in 
Great Britain: remember that Berlin 
was surrounded by the Wall, making it 
impossible to get tapes of these movies. 
When I saw industrial bands screening 
footage during their concerts, like the 
Throbbing Gristle movie After Cease 
To Exist, which featured images of 
castration, it was less subversive than 
something like Friday The ISth. You could 
see footage of someone getting their 
genitals sawed off at a concert, but you 
couldn’t experience a teenage horror 
uncut in the cinema! So these films had 
a far more dangerous feeling than they 
were meant to have. If I were to watch 
them today, I’d fall asleep. Censorship 
is just an old-fashioned way to pretend 
that you can save people from harm. And 
therefore, it’s open for abuse. It becomes 
a moral institution. So Nekromantik v\ias a 
protest against these laws. 

So if the legislation was so stringent, 
how did you get Nekromantik ’greenlit’? 

We just did the movie without 
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asking anybody! Then screened it 
without applying for a certificate, and 
founded our own company to handle its 
circulation. We got distribution offers 
during that time, but we never sold 
Nekromantik because we were afraid 
it would get edited. Everything we did 
on our own. Without permission. You 
see, in Germany there was no law about 
censorship of domestic product. I was 
sure that they couldn’t do anything 
about me making the film and releasing 
it. Which worked for a while, before the 
authorities came after us. 


John Waters called Nekromantik “the 
first ever erotic film for necrophiliacs.” 
High praise indeed. 

(Laughs.) The funny thing is, I had 
interviewed John Waters two or 
three times on the phone for German 
magazines because I was a big fan of 
his. But the quote I got was through a 
film-collector called Jack Stevenson. 

He knew Waters and was touring with 
a 16mm print of Nekromantik in the 
US. When I actually met him, at film 
conventions and the like, it was after this 
and he never recognised me: it was only 
a few years ago that he seemed to know 
who I was. So I’m not really sure if he 
ever made the connection between me 
being the John Waters fan and the guy 
who did Nekromantik\ 


Nekromantik has themes of sexual 
degeneration, existential crisis and 
isolated dysfunction, which occur 
throughout your feature films. What is it 
that obsesses you so? 

Nekromantik is simply about sex and 
death, and this is the main plot of 
every horror movie. But I was always 
wondering why genre cinema had 
so many detours around the most 
disturbing, and fundamental, aspects of 
this theme. 

I knew the story of Ed Gein, which 
had inspired movies like Psycho and 
Texas Chainsaw, and thought it would be 
daring to do something very direct about 
necrophilia. But I had to reimagine the 


Gein case in the Berlin surroundings, as 
it would have been impossible to go to 
Wisconsin. If you look at the Gein story, 
you can see that he did not choose to be 
a necrophile. No one chooses that: they 
would go for a living partner if they had 
the chance to. They find it difficult to 
communicate with people and dead ones 
don’t talk back. That’s why the film is a 
romance, depicting a love triangle: one 
person’s inanimate, of course, but it’s still 
about the love between Betty and Rob. 

I thought it would be more touching to 
watch something like this. And that’s why 
I never delivered any outside detours, 
like police officers closing in. I wanted 
to make sure there was empathy with 
Daktari (Lorenz, who plays Rob), even 
though he’s doing these strange and 
terrible things. 

One of the most sardonic scenes is 
the film-within-a-film, the cinema 
audience wholly desensitised to the 
graphic imagery onscreen. How do you 
think audiences have changed today in 
relation to representations of violence? 
Violent content is not limited to the 
screen anymore. It’s more the problem 
of the internet, right? When I made 
Nekromantik, I was sure that I could 
tell everybody that it’s 18-rated, so I 
didn’t have to think about young people 
watching it. Even if I had been eager 
to see The Exorcist when I was ten or 
eleven years old! Nowadays it’s different. 
You can release images without being 
fully prepared over how they might be 
disseminated. When I’m on Facebook and 
see links to YouTube videos with minimal 
description of content, it is clickbait. 

You don’t really know what will hit you. 
And that’s frightening. It’s strange: I was 
always having a hard time getting rid of 
my own movies from YouTube, not only 
because of copyright laws and people 
ripping me off, but the fact that anybody 
could just encounter them. 

Nekromantik can be seen to be highly 
allegorical: one magazine at the time 
claimed it was about AIDS... 



...A gay magazine at that!... 

...Why do you think horror cinema is so 
inviting to allegory? 

Genre movies reflect things that are 
not easy to swallow. They are not about 
a guy with a machete killing a girl. It’s 
sexual penetration. Horror is the best 
way to deal with the difficult stuff that 
you have to in your life, especially when 
you’re young and going through puberty. 
It’s so strange that all these movies that 
are made for teenagers, especially from 
the US, are so often available to people 
over 18. It’s telling people you can only 
watch this movie when it’s too late. 

Der Todesking is a difficult, disturbing 
study of abjection. Would you consider 
yourself a nihilist? 

I think I’m too funny to be a nihilist! With 
Der Todesking, I was trying to make 
sure, in the first place, not to do the 
splatterfest that everyone was expecting 
after Nekromantik. Secondly, not to 
do a ‘classical’ movie about suicide, 
something pathetic and Gothic about 
people who die but everything is OK 
in the end. I wanted to create using a 
realistic concept of suicide, which of 
course includes romantic notions of the 
act, but without romanticising it. So Der 
Todesking was more experimental, with 
the segments occurring over the seven 
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days of the week. Yet this structure 
was also chosen because I was tired 
of doing a feature film with one or two 
main actors: it took so long for us to 
shoot. And, as it was the 80s, it was very 
difficult for me to convince my main 
actors not to change their hairstyles all 
the time! Choosing an episodic narrative 
meant that I wasn’t so dependent on 
the people I worked with. I could do a 
compilation of short films and have a 
new team every weekend. 


In my opinion, Der Todesking is your 
masterpiece. How would you compare it 
to Nekromantik? 

It’s funny because many people tell me 
they really admire the film, but it isn’t 
very well distributed. Nobody picks it 
up. Those who buy my movies go 
to Nekromantik first and then 
its sequel, but draw a blank 
at Der Todesking. If I look at 
the pictures I get from my 
so-called Facebook friends, 
they are often tattoos of the 
Todesking logo. This image 
is so influential but the 
film is not available. At the 
moment, there is one legal 
DVD release, and that is the 
German one that we did on 
our own. 


You use the film-within-a-film technique 
in your feature films: in Nekromantik 
2, you do a pastiche of Louis Malle’s 
My Dinner With Andre. What does this 
technique allow? 

I was used to doing short films, so, to 
make features lasting seventy minutes 
plus, I was getting bored. Doing these 
little skits of other movies was very 
entertaining for us. The crew had more 
freedom and we could all contribute 
cameos. I subscribed to Fangoria in the 
mid-80s and the people who complained 
about horror movies in the letters section 
were always told that they should 
go away and watch My Dinner With 
Andre. The idea of doing a highly-an- 
ticipated movie like Nekromantik 2 and 
torturing the audience with a spoof of 
a two-hander arthouse flick: that was, 
and still is, my sense of humour. Giving 
people what they least expect. And 
many hated Nekromantik 2 when it came 
out, because it’s a very languid love story. 
That’s what I am always going for. 




You said in an interview about 
Nekromantik 2 that, during auditions, the 
actors didn’t take the project as seriously 
as you did. Was this out of nervousness? 

We never really had auditions. In fact, we 
struggled to find a girl that would fit the 
part. And then my friend and co-author, 
Franz Rodenkirchen, went to see House 
By The Cemetery at the cinema. Fie saw 
a girl sitting alone in front of him, which 
he thought was strange. Fie looked at her 
and asked if she could imagine being in 
a horror movie and if she knew of Jorg 
Buttgereit. She said that she had recently 
watched Der Todesking and would be 
excited to be a part of any of my films. 
She hadn’t seen Nekromantik, which was 
maybe lucky for us! That was the closest 
we got to anything you might label a 
casting call, seeing someone watching a 
suspicious movie! 


The most striking sequence is the 
continuous track across the bridge as the 
names of its victims are silently listed on 
screen. How did you achieve this? 

The bridge was just around the corner 
from where we shot the decaying body. 
But it took so long to achieve this: we 
just had to sit there and wait until the 
corpse began to fall to pieces for a 
period of three weeks. Someone from 
our effects department told us that there 
was this great bridge that someone had 
jumped off last year. “We are doing a film 
about suicide right? We should check it 
out.’’ So it was a very fast idea and took 
just one afternoon, despite not having 
any advanced technical equipment. 

There was no script, nothing. We came 
up with the names later on. 
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Do something different. Be 
unpredictable. 

Talking about the unpredictable, 
Nekromantik 2 was seized by the 
authorities twelve days after its release, 
an action that hadn’t had a precedent in 
Germany since the Nazi reign. How did 
this feel at the time? 

It was not after the first release, rather 
twelve days after it was released in 
Munich. We only had two prints and they 
were travelling all around Germany, and 
the good thing was that Munich was 
the last city of the tour so Nekromantik 
2 had been around for almost half a 
year. In the first place, I thought, “well, 
finally it’s happened,” and I was angry 
that they had confiscated the print. But 
it became really frightening when the 
authorities came to our homes to destroy 
the film negative. We had a few days to 
prepare things after the Munich incident 
and we were lucky that they didn’t find 
anything. It was a really aggressive act 
as they were also trying to prosecute me 
for releasing something now deemed 
criminal. “Glorifying violence” is the term 
in Germany, normally associated with 
neo-Nazi movements, when they publicly 
deny the Holocaust and so on. This was 
a serious threat and had nothing to do 
with film censorship. It was me trying to 
convince the authorities that I was an 
artist and that I hadn’t done something 
that contravened the law. 

That you were not a felon. 

But I was for two years. At least that’s 
what the district attorneys were trying to 


put on my shoulders. Thankfully during 
the trial, the judge decided that the film 
was art. Looking back, it was a good 
thing that I chose to do Nekromantik 2 
as this slow-moving romance and not a 
gorefest. That’s what saved me. 

At a symbolic level, the Nekromantik 
films attempt to openly confront and 
disinter that which people prefer to 
leave buried. In some ways, this was 
a tenet of the filmmakers associated 
with the New German Cinema, those 
like Werner Herzog and Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder. How do you see your 
features fitting in with this movement, 
if at all? 

It’s hard for me to tell because I was so 
removed from any film business. Herzog 
and Fassbinder made movies with money 
from the government and I was just this 
guy pretending to be a filmmaker. They 
didn’t allow me to go to film school. 
Instead they tried to send me to jail. 

That never happened to Herzog or Wim 
Wenders. The only connection I had to 
Wenders was that, after Nekromantik, he 
took the main actress, Beatrice M., and 
cast her in Wings Of Desire: she plays a 
prostitute in one scene. To me, someone 
like Wim Wenders was the enemy. And, 
to an extent, he still is. 

How did you research the project 
Schramm? 

Schramm was mainly a reaction to 
movies like Siience Of The Lambs. 

Those that promised to be about serial 
killers but you learnt nothing about the 
psychology. My approach was more 
Henry: Portrait Of A Serial Killer. The 
structure of the movie was inspired by 
the French film Les Choses De La Vie. 

You see Michel Piccoli about to die in a 
car accident and the last days of his life 
flicker before his eyes. 

rd never thought of Schramm as an 
antecedent to that... 

It’s not very obvious. The target audience 
for Schramm are not the type who watch 
Claude Sautet movies! That was also 
something I’ve always been keen to do. 
Stealing from movies that have nothing 
to do with my genre. 

You did special effects for the schlock 
comedy Killer Condom... 

This was offered to me because the 
director of Killer Condom was a friend of 
Beatrice M. So he knew that I was able 
to do effects with no money at all. I had 
my own crew, a bunch of guys from the 
old movies. It was the first time I could 
pay them actually! And it was great to 
work with H. R. Giger, who was creative 
consultant. Sadly, all the gross stuff was 
left out as Erwin C. Dietrich, who was an 
exploitation producer from the 70s (She 
Devils Of The SS, Jess Franco’s Jack The 
Ripper), decided for some reason that 
Killer Condom should get a 12 rating in 
Germany. The good thing was that we 
had a lot of fun, and money, doing this 


film. The bad thing was that our best 
work was not seen on screen. 

In 2008, you directed the documentary 
Monsterland. There’s a feeling that this 
is something of a pet project, as it’s 
clearly made with an affection echoed 
by its interview subjects. How did the 
project start? 

This was the first time that a TV station, 
the German-French Arte, approached 
me because they were frustrated. They 
wanted to licence this film I did in 2002 
called The Monster Island, made for 
German TV and solely about Japanese 
monster movies. 

The rights for all the clips we used 
had expired and Toho are really insane 
in terms of the price they ask to use 
studio-owned material. I told Arte that 
I could do the same movie again but 
make it twice as long, travelling not only 
to Japan but other countries to meet all 
my favourite monster makers, people like 
Rick Baker and Greg Nicotero. And they 
said, “Cool, we can do the whole evening 
with this stuff.” 

What are you up to these days? 

I do a lot of stage work but always go 
back to traditional pieces of cinema. 

I directed a German version of The 
Elephant Man last year, which is still 
running, and I have recently staged a 
production of Nosferatu. These are all put 
together very fast, in three or four weeks, 
because I am easily bored. 

On the guest book on your website, 
there are some interesting reactions to 
your films that have been posted. One 
claims that he has been unable to eat 
meat since watching Nekromantik... 
...Which is good!... 

...Another says that Der Todesking saved 
her from taking her own life. How do 
you feel about such reactions to your 
work, twenty-odd years on? 

If you look at it, Nekromantik is now 
being released in the UK, US and 
Germany on Blu-Ray. To me, it’s strange 
that a 27-year-old film still means 
something. I never thought it worked, 
these little punk-rock guys from Germany 
pretending to be nasty. And I didn’t 
feel any responsibility when I made 
the movie. If I’d known that this film 
would have been seen by so many, I 
would have made a different one. That 
said, I retain my right that none of the 
films should be cut or edited. Only the 
release of Nekromantik in Japan will have 
pixellation in front of any genitals: that is 
something I can’t avoid. 

I can live with it though, because 
pixellation during the climax will make 
it more disturbing: you’re really thinking 
this guy is having a hard-on in front of 
the camera as he is dying. If you witness 
the movie uncut without this digital 
blurring, you see the lousy fake dick. 
Which is comedic. 

So censorship can make a movie more 
disturbing. DS 
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W e were talking about some of the larger-than- 
life characters that you’ve worked with, and 
there was another on The Golden Voyage Of 
Sinbad... any recollections of Tom Baker? 

Oh, I really liked Tom... had quite a few scenes with him in 
Sinbad. Again, what an extraordinary presence he had on 
screen... very much larger-than-life. I saw him not so long 
ago. I was out with my daughter looking through DVDs in 
HMV, I think, and he saw me and said: “Hello kid, how are you 
doing?” and it was such a surprise but that wonderful voice 
was unmistakable. He was brilliant, just a lovely, warm cuddly 
bear of a man, such a fantastic talent. When you think of all the 
wonderful stuff he’s done, from Doctor Who to Rasputin and so 
on... amazing! 

I was actually quite nervous of working with him but he lived 
up to his reputation of being an actor’s actor. He was lovely, 
just so sweet with me, delightful. 


On a film like that, how do you deal with the whole business 
of acting alongside the Goddess Kali or a Cyclops, or some 
other such amazing creation that’s only going to be inserted 
into the picture long after you’ve done your bit? 

Well, I think actresses and actors have good imaginations, 
that’s the one thing we do have, and certainly working on 
the films of Harryhausen... he was a true genius, an absolute 
master of movie magic. I’d known the man for 40 years and I 
absolutely adored Ray, a wonderful experience to work with 
him and yes, imagination comes to the fore. Ray would show 
us these drawings before we’d go on and do the scene, so that 
stuff was vivid in your imagination. He’d go over all the scenes 
with the actors. Gordon Hessler, who was the dialogue director, 
would step away and leave Ray to it. He was on the set all the 
time, that film was his baby so he was there every minute. He 
was a perfectionist, he would step in and tell you exactly what 
he was seeing in his mind’s eye, a Cyclops or whatever and 
he would talk you through it. That’s exactly how we’d do it 
and then expertly, cleverly and by himself, he would put 
his magic on it. It would take him about a year, frame 
by stop frame, then he would put in his creatures 
after you’d done your stuff, the live action. So 
how clever is that, to marry all those things up? 

That is just genius. Nowadays you’ve got all 
this CGI stuff but it can’t compare because 
with Ray, you had one man who built it, did it 
technically and by himself, frame by frame. 

The CGI stuff just doesn’t have the same 
character... 

It doesn’t have the character, it doesn’t have 
the love. I mean, he poured the love into his 
creatures and they breathed and they lived and 
they, you know, they do have characters, all of 
them, even the tiniest ones. They just had so much 
love put into them. It was an extraordinary experience 
to work on that. I was on the set almost every day, almost 
as much as John Phillip who was in more scenes than I was. It 
became a brilliant team. 


John Phillip Law must have been interesting to work with. He 
had a great track record. He was DiaboUk, he played the angel 
in Barbarella, was in some cool gialli and spaghetti westerns... 

Yeah, he was very much from the Stanislavsky method-type, 
“New York school” of acting... always came to the set very 
prepared, every day. And he was so athletic. He worked every 
day with the swordsmen and worked out every shot, he was a 


Another great movie. It’s difficult to believe that anybody will 
ever fill Harryhausen’s shoes. 

No, I don’t think so and again, when we arranged his 90th 
birthday celebration at the BFI - 1 was talking to his daughter 
Vanessa about this yesterday - and he got his BAFTA, 
everybody flew over or at least appeared on screen, from 
Spielberg to Tim Burton to Tarantino, they were all on screen 
paying tribute, and you had all these amazing special FX 
people, Rick Baker and Randy Cook. The piece de resistance 


real perfectionist. He wanted 
it to be as good as it possibly 
could be and he made a 
beautiful Sinbad in every 
way, perfect. We were 
working with a dialectician 
as well, so the accent was 
perfected. We tried to get 
the dialogue as close as 
possible to what it would be, so 
a lot of preparation went into it, 
though again, in comparison with 
what they do today, it was a very 
small shoot. 
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was when Peter Jackson came in with 
Ray’s BAFTA. Ray was a very humble 
man and you could see how moved 
he was by this outpouring of love and 
respect for his work. 

Yeah, I met him at the very first Festival 
Of Fantastic Films in Manchester, a 
quarter of a century ago and it was so 
amazing to see all the Cyclopses, Talos 
and the skeletons from Jason and so 
on, displayed on a table. They were so 
small! I told him how much his films 
had meant to me, growing up, and he 
seemed genuinely surprised. 

That’s the thing, he had no idea and I’d 
try to get across to him what his work 
meant to people, how when I’d go to 
these fan things, the first questions were 
always, “What was Ray like?’’ and “How 
did you achieve such-and-such a scene,’’ 
and it’s as fresh for me now as it was 
then. What a privilege it was to work 
with him and to be his friend for forty 
years before he died. I get on really well 
with his daughter Vanessa, whom I’ve 
known since she was very young. She 
asked me if I’d be one of the trustees on 
the board of the foundation that serves 
as custodian to his work, which was such 
an honour. There are four of us, including 
Vanessa, me and another film maker. It’s 
basically about keeping the word going, 
doing the necessary restoration work on 
his wonderful little creatures and so on. 


Excellent. I was wondering if your move 
into European films had anything to 
with your agent, Dennis Sellinger? The 
reason I mention him is that I know 
he was instrumental in getting the 
illustrious European career of my late 
friend David Warbeck off the ground. 
David Warbeck, yes! What a lovely 
man. Sadly I only met him once, I was 
invited to a party at his beautiful place 
in Hampstead. What a lovely chap, I 
really, really liked him. I didn’t realise, 
unfortunately, that he was quite poorly 
at the time. He was so handsome and so 
clever, a charming, charming man, I wish I’d 
worked with him. 

But going back to your question, no it 
wasn’t Dennis. I’m trying to think when it 


was that I started to get into the European 
films. It would be the ‘80s, and what 
happened was... I went over to the States 
in about ‘83 or ‘84. I’d be been asked by a 
casting agent called Jeffrey Arsenault to 
try for some soaps. He thought that was 
possibly the time to do that, so I went over 
there and I stayed for two or three weeks 
in New York and met with various people 
and I was actually offered... I can never 
remember if it was The Young And The 
Restless or The Bold And The Beautiful. 

I think it was the latter. I was offered a 
contract for five years, staying over there 
for that long, and I thought it would be too 
much. Geoffrey said I’d be able to fly back 
every weekend... as if one could afford that 
or had the energy to do it! So I didn’t have 
to think too long or too hard about that 
before turning it down. And I’d already 
started working in Europe, I got the offer to 
do Starcrash in Italy in 1978. 

It had an amazing cast, didn’t it? 

It had an extraordinary cast, the late Joe 
Spinell and Christopher Plummer, and of 
course David Hasselhoff, too. 

Was he as much of a handful as one 
might have thought, given the way his 
career and persona developed? 

He was a bit nervous about doing his first 
film. Lovely chap, I see him at least once 
a year at various shows. 

What about your other co-star Marjoe 
Gortner? He didn’t exactly have your 
typical film star background, did he? 

Yeah, he had been a famous child 
evangelist, of all things. He kept himself 
to himself, really very quiet but super 
professional. He put in a lot of hard work. 

I had read up on him before I went over 
there and discovered this earlier life he 
had led, which made you see him from a 
whole different perspective. 

How did you find Cozzi as a director? 

Oh I adore Luigi, he’s a really good 
friend of mine. The production company 
wanted to change it to make it more 
American. I think it was done on the 
back of Star Wars, they wanted to cash 
in on the phenomenal success of that. It 
was very different from Star Wars, very 


stylised. I just think Luigi did fantastically 
well on that film, he worked really, really 
hard and did such an amazing job. The 
budget wasn’t enormous but I think it 
was bigger than anything else he’d been 
used to. 

I was wondering if you were aware of 
how your career has intersected at a 
couple of points with that of the Italian 
actress Daria Nicolodi. For instance she 
was originally cast in the role that you 
ended up playing in Maniac. Do you 
know what happened there? 

She had the role, she was going to be 
the lady, absolutely, but she was still 
working on something else. I went to 
New York... I think it was to attend a 
Fangoria convention... and I had already 
worked with Joe Spinell, who was one of 
the guests, as was Bill Lustig. They were 
talking about doing these films but their 
lady hadn’t arrived and that’s how we 
got talking. Bill and Joe asked if I’d be 
interested if she couldn’t get away from 
what she was doing and I said yes, that I 
could read for it, but I was a bit busy and 
I had to go back to London. But this was 
the Friday and in fact they were going to 
start shooting on the Monday, so I ended 
up taking it on very short notice. 

I read it, but in the meantime Joe and 
Bill said this might not be like anything 
you’ve seen before, so they took me 
to see Halloween to give me an idea 
of what they were aiming for, and they 
were right. I really hadn’t seen anything 
like Halloween and it was quite an 
eye-opener. So, the thing is, I trusted Joe 
implicitly and I really got a nice feeling 
from Bill, he seemed to know exactly 
what he was doing, and what he wanted 
so I agreed to it and on Monday morning 
there I was, doing a very improvised 
scene with Joe, sitting at a dinner table. 
That was our very first scene in the film. 
Yes, I’d agreed to do it. 

Your other cross-over with Nicolodi 
is that she was very much involved in 
the genesis of Cozzi’s film The Black 
Cat/De Profundis, though I gather 
she’d taken her name off it by the time 
you were cast. Were you aware of her 
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involvement in that? 

No I didn’t know that. Of course she’s a 
very well known actress, but no, I had no 
idea. I don’t recall seeing her nanne on 
the script that I got, so she can’t have 
been involved at that point. 

I think she bowed out at an early 
stage but she was instrumental in the 
conception of that film. Going back to 
Maniac, one of the problems people 
have with that film is that Joe’s a 
hopeless, gibbering, socially marginal 
character, but there’s a sub-plot which 
involves him wining and dining your 
very glamorous character. Is that all 
a fantasy in his mind? Does he have 
multiple personalities? 

I think what made it so bizarre was 
his character, the look of him and the 
derangement and angst and all of that. 
Then he turns up looking very well 
turned-out and charming. It was bizarre, 
but Joe did it so well. He was so good 
and I believe they wrote this thing, which 
was very much their baby, based on the 
real life case of the Son Of Sam killings. It 
was loosely based on that, I believe, but 
connected with Joe’s imagination and 
Bill’s, and that’s how they collaborated 
on Maniac. I’m not sure if Bill got some 
kind of executive producer credit on the 
remake, with Elijah Wood. 

Cozzi’s Black Cat, or whatever title you 
know that movie by, was a troubled 
production that went through a lot of 
changes and had a lot of issues. I don’t 
know if you want to talk about this, but I 
know there were problems getting paid 
by the Golan/Globus guys. 

All of us, including Luigi, had problems 
with that. My agent Dennis had asked 
for half upfront, because they were 
pretty notorious for this, apparently. I’d 
been shooting for a couple of weeks 
when Dennis said: “I’d rather you didn’t 
go to the set today”, because we’d had 
nothing, not even the half upfront, and 
he must have phoned Italian ICM and 
said: “She isn’t going to come to the set, 
that’s it”. 

Most of the actors did not get paid, and 
I know Luigi didn’t get paid. None of 



us got paid and that was it. It was a bit 
rotten, really! 

Any memories of Florence Guerin from 
that picture? 

She was wonderful... fantastic! I was so 
impressed by her as an actress. She was 
pretty quiet, very intent on getting it 
right, and I think she did a brilliant job. 

I think she was just making the 
transition from modelling to acting 
there and she was just feeling her way. 

I don’t really know much about her, but I 
was very impressed by her as an actress, 
thought she was amazing. We did several 
scenes together and I thought she was 
brilliant, really good, very real, you know? 
Absolutely perfect, and she looked 
beautiful, stunning. Very impressive. 

She starred with you again in Faceless^ 
your collaboration with the notorious 
Jess Franco... 

I was in Geneva doing a play about Marco 
Polo and I got a call from Jess, who talked 
to me about this film, said he knew my 
work and he’d very much like me for the 
role. I asked to see the script and he said 
they’d be shooting in about a month’s 
time or so. When I got back home he 
had sent the script, and in the meantime 
I’d received a call from a journalist called 
Steve Swires, who had written a load of 
articles about me in Fangoha and all the 
big American magazines. I don’t know 
how he knew but he said: “I hear you got 
a call from Jess Franco”... 

I said, “Yeah. I have, and we’ve talked 
about doing this film and he’s mentioned 
all these names, Helmut Berger and 
wonderful Stephane Audran and all these 
other amazing people.” 

Steve said: “Yes, there might be, but 
don’t do it!” I said: “Why wouldn’t I do it? 

It sounds great, it’s a different kind of role 
for me...” Then he warned me that if I did 
it, just to be very aware of Jess’s camera 
angles. I asked: “What do you mean?” 

And he told me that Jess has a habit of 
wandering up ladies’ bodies - with his 
camera, that is - to get compromising 
shots. I thanked him and said I would 
watch out for that. In fact Jess Franco, 



I actually thought, was amazing as a Above: 

director. He really went for realism. Caroline as 

photographer 
Anna DAntoni 

Franco’s another guy who’s no longer with Joe 
with us, unfortunately, but he’s Spineii in 

remembered as a very intelligent, 
cultured and interesting guy. 

A very intelligent man. 


Who made some terrible, questionable 
movies. Faceless, as it happens, is just 
about the most coherent and commercial 
film that he ever signed his name to. One 
gathers that this was due to the largesse 
and restraining influence of its producer, 
Rene Chateau. Was that your impression? 

I think Jess has been unfairly judged, 
because maybe he never had a decent 
budget to work with, so maybe he could 
now go on location and work with the kind 
of people he wanted to work with. And 
this time he had, well, it wasn’t a massive 
budget, but he could take time to film and 
not be shooting it all in a few days and 
work out a decent script and everything. 
And to give him his due, people do say 
Faceless is a pretty good film. 

Yeah, it is. Something else you always 
hear about Franco is that his mind was so 
fertile, he’d start a film and lose interest 
somewhere in the middle because he’d 
come up with an idea for another film 
and wanted to disappear to make that. 

I gather that as well as giving him a 
budget. Chateau gave him very definite 
parameters and made sure he stuck to 
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them, exerted a bit of discipline! 

Rene was a very good producer... and we 
had lovely Brigitte Lahaie, and Florence 
again, so it was a really very interesting 
cast and 1 thoroughly enjoyed it. It was 
very hard work - it’s always hard work 
- two weeks of scenes that were quite 
intense and claustrophobic. It did have 
that feeling, very bare and depressing. 
Chris Mitchum was in those scenes as well. 


Howard Vernon was in that movie, too. 

Yes, Howard, that’s the second time 1 
worked with him. 


Because he was also with you on the Paul 
Naschy film. Howl Of The Devil. 

Yes, we spent every evening in our... kind 
of monastery! (laughs) We got on so 
well. He was lovely, and not a bit like the 
character he portrayed in the film. 

Another of the grand old men like Price 
and Cushing... 

Absolutely and he was really good 
in Howl Of The Devil. He was very 
knowledgeable and very articulate and 
charming, and again, super-professional 
when it came to doing the work. 1 got to 
know him very well and 1 really liked him. 

1 think I’ve been so lucky with people I’ve 
worked with. 1 always go in with an open 
mind, you can’t kind of go with negative 
expectations, you have to give people 
the benefit of the doubt. That was what 
my dad always said, he was a lawyer. 

That can be a risky strategy. Sometimes 
you give people the benefit of the doubt 
and end up wishing you hadn’t! 

Sometimes you do, sometimes people 
get greedy or jealous or whatever, but 
generally, 1 think, people are people. We 
all have the same needs and wants and 
you want to get on in life. And especially 
if you’re making a film, it’s so important 



that you’re all working together and not 
pulling in different ways and if you do, it 
shows in the end result, which is what it’s 
all about, after all. 

It’s a philosophy that seems to have 
served you well. What about Naschy 
himself? 

Oh 1 adored him, and we were going to 
work together again. He was the nicest 
family man, a real gentleman. Again he 
always portrayed brutish people or these 
creatures, but he was devoted to his wife 
and Sergio, his son (who’s still working 
in the film business.) 1 have nothing but 
praise for Paul Naschy, he was just lovely. 

He seemed like a sad kind of guy, 
though. When I met him in London in the 
mid-90s, he was in a pretty downbeat 
mood, even though he was at an event 
celebrating his work. One gathers he was 
depressed about the lack of recognition 
in his home country. 

1 think that’s right. Somebody made 
a documentary about him called The 
Man Who Saw Frankenstein Cry, which 
possibly redressed the balance a little 
bit. It’s a very moving documentary. He 
did maybe feel that he hadn’t had the ac- 
knowledgement he was due, because he 
was kind of the King of Spanish Horror. 

He didn’t get the credit as an actor and 
when he went into directing, which is 
very hard in itself, his English was not 
good. He wanted to shoot Howl of the 
Devil in English, which we did in the hope 
that it would do be more commercially 
attractive to the English-speaking 
markets, but when it came to his part, it 
was hard for him because, don’t forget, 
he was directing, too. So ultimately he 
did his lines in Spanish and they were 
re-dubbed later. I’ve never seen a good 
print of that film and sadly, 1 don’t know 
what happened to it. When we were 
making it, it felt like a really interesting 
film, with all the horror stuff and elements 
of realism. 1 don’t know if it was finished 
or what, 1 just don’t know what happened 
to it. Maybe it was the lack of budget. 

That was the kind of stuff that dogged 
him throughout his career, such a pity. 
Somebody recently paid tribute to 



Naschy, Victor Mattelano, whom I know 
you’ve just worked with. He used a 
theatrical recording of Naschy’s voice 
in the film. Wax. Matellano is obviously 
into reviving these classic Spanish 
horrors, I know that you’ve just been in 
his remake of Vampyres. Could you tell 
us anything about that? 

I’ve yet to see that film but 1 thoroughly 
enjoyed working on it. In fact 1 was asked 
two or three years ago to get involved in 
Wax and, for whatever reason, that didn’t 
work out. But Victor got in touch again at 
the end of last year and 1 went and did just 
one, incredibly long, day’s shoot. 1 had the 
most amazing time with him and his crew. 
He’s a brilliant director, a real visionary 
who knew exactly what he wanted. He 
had a fantastic crew and 1 worked with 
a couple of really good actors, did a few 
scenes. 1 hope it works out. 

It’s a pity that Jose Larraz, who directed 
the original, died before the remake has 
been released. Were you aware of him 
and the original version of the film? 

To be honest, no. But 1 heard about it 
from a lot of people, it’s kind of an erotic 
horror, isn’t it? 1 wanted to see it before 
1 went over but 1 didn’t manage to. 1 had 
a little part that was nothing to do with 
any of those characters, so it wouldn’t 
have made a difference, but 1 would have 
been interested to see it and I’ll make 
sure 1 do. 

You have this recurring Spanish theme 
running through your C.V. which even 
extends to your work as a hostess on 
3-2-1. Did you know about this? 

“Un, dos, tres”... Yes 1 believe it was a 
Spanish idea, wasn’t it? 

Specifically, it was the idea of a Spanish 
director called Narcisco Ibanez Serrador, 
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who made some great horror movies. 

As part of the marketing deal for 3-2-1, 
he had to sign a deal of exclusivity that 
meant he could never direct another 
movie. Thereafter he carried on making 
movies under various pseudonyms, so it’s 
quite an amusing story. He covered his 
tracks well. But this Spanish connection 
keeps coming up in your CV. 

Yes, and in fact one of the first films I 
ever did was A Talent for Loving, which 
we shot in Madrid. That was a big 
Paramount film with Cesar Romero, 
Topol, and Richard Widmark playing my 
dad. Just an amazing cast! I went over 
with my mum and dad because I was 
only about 18. I love working in Spain. 

I have worked in the States, obviously, 
on movies like Maniac but I like the way 
the Europeans make films. It is all about 
the art and not as commercial as it could 
be, but they’re so clever, the cameramen 
and everybody, the way they create this 
wonderful thing without huge resources. 

I just like the way that they work. 

European shoots are always seen as 
being more of a collective effort, an 
“all hands to the pump” mentality, with 
everybody chipping, in and the creative 
roles not so strictly demarcated. 

No, you’re there and you ARE the crew, 
although obviously the director has to 
take the helm. But insofar as everybody 
else is concerned you’re very much a 
part of the crew and you work as such. 

It’s such a joy to work over there and, 
given the chance. I’d definitely do it 
again, I love it! I hope I get to work with 
Victor again. 

There’s another movie you did recently 
which got into the headlines, probably 
for all the wrong reasons, and this is 
Highway to Hell. I don’t know if you’re at 
liberty to talk about anything that went 
on during the making of that movie. 
Which one are we talking about? 

I know it as Highway to Hell. The guy 
who made it, Richard Driscoll, went to 



jail because the whole production was 
deemed to be a VAT scam... 

Oh, I didn’t know it was called that, we 
worked on it under some other title. I liked 
Richard but everybody in the world and 
his wife was in that movie, which I’ve never 
seen and I’m sure I’m not likely to see. 

You can get it on DVD 

Somebody I know who saw it said that 
my part had been cut, which I don’t 
mind. I’m quite pleased about that, 
actually. My bit was a song and dance 
routine and it was awful! I was so bad in 
that, so hopefully it was cut. I just can’t 
remember under what name we made it. 
We went down to Cornwall and shot for 
one day, stayed the night and that was 
it. I wanted to be involved because of all 
the great names in the cast. I thought: 
“Wow, that sounds amazing!’’ 

The way it was reported in the news, the 
whole thing was just a total tax scam. Did 
you twig that there was something funny 
going on when you were down there? 

Not at all, I didn’t have an inkling. All the 
crew were working very hard, he was 
shooting it in 3D and had this very unusual 
camera. No, there was a full crew and, as 
I say, all these names were on it although 
I didn’t meet them at the time, apart from 
Daryl Hannah and David Carradine, who 
died before it was finished. No, I haven’t 
seen it. So it came out as Highway to Hell. 
Can you can buy it? 

Yeah, have a look on Amazon. 

I think I’ll give that one a miss! I’m told 
I’m not in it anyway, though I had a great 
time making it. It was a long day’s shoot 
but I had fun. Richard was very charming 
and he was acting in it with me and the 
producer, who I think was called Darren 
something, they played brothers, it was 
loosely based on The Blues Brothers. I 
know Robin Askwith was in it, I met him 
and Oliver Tobias. Loads of people were 
in it, but again most of them were cut 

Speaking of brushes with the law, were 
you aware of the “video nasties” panic 
in the ‘80s? Maniac and The Last Horror 
Film were just two of the movies that got 
caught up in this hysterical witch hunt. 
Yeah, certainly Maniac. I know that when 
it came out it was received very well in 


New York and on its opening weekend 
it did incredibly well. I went over for 
that. Joe invited all his friends, we had 
amazing people there. But then, when 
it opened in LA, the women’s groups 
were up in arms about it. I became 
aware of all this when I was going to fly 
out, and decided I wouldn’t go over for 
that one. But we did have problems in 
Europe. It was banned in Germany and 
there were problems in England. In fact 
it was banned left, right and centre, all 
over the place. I did get criticised a few 
times by women’s groups, asking why I’d 
got involved and what did I think about 
it, did I feel used and so on. But if you 
watch Maniac, it isn’t just women who 
get killed... 

And let’s face it, Joe’s character wasn’t 
exactly the kind of person that you’d 
want to emulate. 

No, rightly or wrongly, it was just Joe’s 
fantasy, really. It was incredibly well 
shot, that film, considering the budget 
was minuscule. How they made it work, 
they shot on 16mm and blew that up, 
and that’s what gave it this kind of raw 
edginess when you saw it on the big 
screen. I saw it recently at a film festival 
in France and it still held up, it’s still as 
tense and suspenseful. It has brilliant 
music and it has that kind of raw, edgy 
feel which is typical of New York in the 
‘80s. So yeah. I’ve been banned here, 
there and everywhere, really. Now those 
films have been rediscovered and they 
don’t look anything like as shocking as 
the films that are being made today. For 
instance, the Human Centipede films, 
which I haven’t seen, apparently make 
our films look like Mary Poppinsl 

Laurence Harvey from Human Centipede 
2 was at the Festival Of Fantastic Films 
in Manchester when we arranged this 
interview. Did you meet him? 

Yes, I didHe seems very sweet but I’ve 
never seen the film. 

You’re probably best not to, actually. 

I don’t like... I’m not really big on horror 
films, that’s not my thing, really. 

Well, thanks for sparing me all this time. I 
bet your dog really needs that walk, now. 
What sort of a dog do you have, anyway? 

He’s a black Labrador, he always wants to 
go out for a walk. I’ve shut the bedroom 
door so he can’t hear me, but I can hear 
him shuffling about. He’s waiting to go 
down to the local coffee shop, that’s 
what he likes. 

Well I won’t keep him or you any longer. 
Thanks again for taking the time during 
what is, I know, a very demanding period 
for you. 

No, thank you. It’s been a pleasure. DS 

Check out the “First Lady Of Fantasy” 
DVD and all manner of other 
Caroline-related goodies at www. 
carolinemunro.org 
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THE ABCS OF DEATH 2 (2014) DVD/ 
Blu-ray. 

Out Now. Monster Pictures. 
Certificate: 18. 

★★★ 



arrives to butcher her: it plays like a 
sweetly-short version of Mike Figgis’ 
Timecode with cuckolded vengeance. 
And, to add prestige to this cast of 
relative unknowns, Bill Plympton chips 
in with the deliciously crude drawing 
technique of his Head Games, as a 
couple kissing beconnes a surreal 
battleground of aggressive facial 
features. 

Yet there are a lot of cheapjack, 
one-joke ponies. Equilibrium's two 
man desert island paradise interrupted 
by the arrival of a woman has the 
wit and eclat as a Foster’s ad. Jim 
Flosking’s Grandad is crude and awful, 
like the cover of an exercise book 
belonging to a schoolboy who has 
just discovered what ‘wank’ means. 
Likewise Masticate, a stylishly violent 
outburst ruined by a throwaway 
gagline: as this was the winner of the 
letter put out to tender, one can only 
conjecture on the paucity of quality 
of the runners-up. And then there is 
Todd Rohal’s lame-brained live-action 
cartoon P-P-P-P-Scary: not only is it 
p-p-p-p-phucking poor, it is a blatant 
cheat of the concept. 

Whereas the first film showcased 
some of horror cinema’s top filmmakers at 
ease with the short format, here many of 
the big names come a huge cropper: Marvin 
Kren’s Roulette is null and void, the Soska 
Sisters’ Torture Porn gratuitously vacuous 
and Vincenzo Natali’s Utopia plain amateur. 
Aharon Keshales and Navot Papushado’s 
Falling misfires dramatically, unlike its main 
incident, in attempting to compress Israel/ 
Palestine commentary in their pedestrian 
fable. Fortunately, interest is piqued again in 
the final few minutes before the bell. Julien 
Maury and Alexandre Bustillo’s Xy/op/7or?e 
is wickedly cruel and Zygote, directed by 
Canadian Chris Nash, is twisted folklore, 
perversely ambiguous in its gross-out climax. 
But final mention must go to the bafflingly 
outre Japanese hallucinations: Ochlocracy, 
detailing a post-apocalyptic world where 
humans are tried by zombies for murder of 
their kind, and Youth, a girl fantasising about 
punishing her parents - it is an unbridled, 
surreal tirade of hamburger monsters, giant 
phalluses and exploding eggs. 

The end credits lay promise of a third film 
titled Teach Harder. On the evidence of this 
step-down from The ABCs Of Death, T should 
be for Try Harder 
Extras: Trailer. JK. 


The ABCs Of Death was a breathless, 
one-off symposium on contemporary 
genre filmmaking, deranged, 
distasteful and metaphysical. Its 
sequel, perhaps prophetically, is 
subtitled Some People Never Learn. 

It begins strongly enough with E. 

L. Katz’s Amateur, a slick montage 
in homage to 80s crime cinema as 
a hitman crawls through air-ducts 
before assassinating his target: 
it rewinds and shows the painful 
reality of clambering through a 
ventilation shaft fraught with hazards 
and creepy-crawlies, the alternate 
perspective wry counterpoint. Julian 
Barratt’s Badger is also blithely silly, as a 
pompous documentarian gets savaged by 
a protected species: it has the strongest 
punchline of the anthology. It rapidly goes 
downhill from here, yet there are intermittent 
moments. 

Similar to its predecessor, the best films are 
the more avant-garde entries. British animator 
Robert Morgan’s Deloused is bizarrely 
grisly, its weird potato-headed figures and 
devouring insect asshole decidedly macabre: 


it begs for repeat viewing. Similarly Kristina 
Buozyte and Bruno Samper’s Knell, as 
an inky cloud causes the inhabitants of a 
high-rise to go homicidal, the window-framed 
vignettes watched by a girl in an opposite 
block, anxious that the mania will spread: it 
is the only film that uses the colour black, 
the fade-in/out choice as red was in the first, 
as central motif to its ideas. In Split, director 
Juan Martinez Moreno trisects his image with 
different points-of-view as a husband calls 
his wife at home shortly before an intruder 
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[REC] 4: APOCALYPSE (2014) 

DVD/Blu-ray. 

Out Now. Entertainment One. 

Certificate: 18. 

★★★ 

When I interviewed Paco Plaza about 
[Rec] 3: Genesis at FrightFest 2012, 
he said that he had chosen to do a 
demented zomedy as light relief before 
his old partner Jaume Balaguero’s nihil- 
istically bleak final instalment. Whilst the 
finished product does not live up to that 
claim, [Rec] 4: Apocalypse is nonetheless 
as full of breakneck carnage as we have 
come to expect from the franchise. 

Taking place immediately after the 
events of the first sequel (Genesis ran 
in parallel), it begins with the recovery 
of television journalist Angela Vidal 
(Manuela Velasco, a freshly defiant 
heroine) from the infected apartment 
block. Coming round strapped to 
a hospital bed, she finds she is in 
quarantine on a vast ship, its crew 
commandeered by hostile military men, 
themselves under orders from a team 
of scientists led by Dr. Ricarte (Fleeter 
Colome), surreptitiously carrying out 
experiments in a restricted lab in the 
bowels of the boat. 

Once she has been given the all-clear, 
Angela discovers that she is effectively 
prisoner alongside two of the officers who 
rescued her and a confused elderly lady 
believing it’s the morning after the wedding, 
the sole survivor from the second sequel. 

All is relatively plain sailing until the doctors 
discover the host subject missing, released by 


a saboteur. And what’s worse, it’s heading for 
the canteen... 

Once Apocalypse begins its descent into 
febrile madness, the odds against survival 
exponentially stack up. The potential 
benefit of a fresh outbreak is that Ricarte 
can administer the retroviral he has been 
developing: unfortunately, it feeds the virus 


further, pustulous skin swelling angrily. 

The only hope is to find some infected 
tissue from the original strain, a clue to 
potential whereabouts documented in the 
footage from Angela’s camera. On top of 
this race-against-time for humanity’s sake, 
they are about to enter a Force 8 storm 
with an engine leaking oil, not to mention 
a hold full of rabid monkeys and ravening 
zombies with combat training. 

Balaguero meshes the frenetic rhythm 
of the first two films with the outrageous 
gore of Plaza’s solo effort, a speedboat 
motor euphorically used to provide drastic 
corrective to the mutating mutineers. If 
the white-knuckle terror of [Rec] is not 
present, in its place is paranoiac tension 
over who might be the host of the primary 
parasite behind this full-blown biological 
invasion. Apocalypse is also the first of 
the franchise to eschew found footage 
entirely, the wide-angle camerawork 
far more suited to capture the intense 
claustrophobia of the narrow passages 
and cluttered engine rooms of a boat, the 
frame almost bursting at the seams to 
contain the muscular violence within such 
confines. And yet, for all its admirable 
energy, this is the least satisfying of the 
series. In the other films, there is the 
creeping fear that the outbreak could 
escape its location at any moment and go 
global: contained entirely on a boat without 
radio contact, the wider context is absent. 
Ultimately, [Rec] 4’s apocalypse is too 
localised. 

Extras: Decent Making Of, initially 
presented as one of Angela’s TV reports. JK. 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940) Blu-ray. 

Out Now. Network. Certificate: U. 

★★★★★ 

One of the greatest fantasy films ever made, this superb Alexander 
Korda production has dated somewhat, mainly in the area of 
special effects, which don’t cut the mustard against the kind of 
computer-generated magic we see today. But it’s still a rousing 
adventure with wonderful performances and an absorbing 
storyline. Many incidents from the Arabian Nights fables were 
assembled by scripters Lajos Biro and Miles Malleson into a truly 
magical storyline. A thief named Abu (Sabu) utilises the powers of 
a gigantic genie to help find his friend King Ahmad (John Justin) 
who, like himself, has been shipwrecked by the evil Jaffar (Conrad 
Veidt). After stealing a gem called The All-Seeing Eye” from the 
web of a giant spider, Abu receives a magic flying carpet with 




which he returns to 
confront the sorcerer. 

The Thief of Bagdad 
was filmed before in 
1924 as a silent picture 
starring Douglas 
Fairbanks, but that 
was a relatively 
modest production 
compared to this. 

Korda worked on 
the movie for two 
years, and WW2 
prevented him from 
using locations in 
Egypt and Arabia. 

Ludwig Berger 
directed the more 
static sequences 
while Tim Whelan 
and Michael Powell 
handled the action 
scenes, and the 

final desert sequences were shot In 
Flollywood by Alexander’s brother Zoltan and William Cameron 
Menzies. Considering the fact that six directors in all worked 
on this, the results are remarkably seamless. Also of note, the 
stunning Technicolor camerawork of Georges Perinal and Osmond 
Borrodaile, which looks amazing in this new FID transfer, and 
Miklos Rozsa’s rich, romantic score. The film won Oscars for Art 
Direction, Colour Photography and Special Effects. Show it to your 
kids - they’ll love it. Extras: Original theatrical trailer and image 
galleries. AB. 
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THE STRANGER (1946) Dual Format. 

Out: 4th May. Odeon Entertainment. 

Certificate: PG. 

★★★★ 

Made in 1946, The Stranger the first Annerican 
movie to consider seriously the fallout of Nazism 
post-WWII. A modest film noir, it was also the only 
genuine box office hit that Orson Welles had in 
his career. Edward G. Robinson plays Wilson, an 
investigator with the UN War Crimes Commission on 
the hunt for fugitive Franz Kindler, the architect of 
Nazi genocide. Following a lead to the picket-fence 
town of Flarper, Connecticut, his suspicions are 
intrigued by local college professor Charles Rankin 
(Welles), who has recently come to town and is 
about to inveigle himself into an all-American family 
by marrying Mary Longstreet (Loretta Young), 
daughter of a Supreme Court Justice. 

Taken as a B-picture suspenses The Stranger drifts 
too much, the mouse out of the woodwork too early, 
its cat rather slack in response. Yet it is bookended 
by some striking sequences, shot in high contrast by 
the great Russell Metty: the opening montage, as a 
suspect is tracked to the possible whereabouts of 
Kindler, is a near wordless compression of high-level 
stratagem into a few minutes, time and territory 
bridged by the motif of a pipe, a quintessential 
prop for spy fiction: conversely, the Expressionist 
climax, set in a clock tower, is an overwrought 
struggle, space and rhythm amplified to grotesque 
proportion. It is perhaps best to consider the 
picture in its relation to fascism. Welles uses his 
authoritarian poise to terrifying effect, particularly 
in a dinner scene where the conversation turns 
to reform in post-war Europe, Rankin chillingly 
unwavering in his assertion that, for the German 
people, the Messiah is not a bringer of peace but 
a Barbarossa leading them to world conquest. 

And it is not difficult to shiver at Mary’s reaction, 
in the flickering light from newsreel footage of the 
concentration camps, when Wilson calmly explains 
the reason for Nazi genocide: “mass de-population... 
so that, regardless of who won the war, Germany 
would emerge as the strongest nation in Western 
Europe, biologically speaking.” 

The Stranger does not just refer to the physical 
infiltration amongst a peaceful, democratic 
community, but a different mind set in pathological 
opposition to its values. In that respect, it can be 
seen to echo Flitchcock’s Shadow Of A Doubt. 

Extras: None on review copy. JK. 


THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE (1962) 
Blu-ray and DVD. 

Out Now. Arrow. Certificate: 15. 

★★★★ 

One of the most impressive paranoid 
thrillers of the 60s, this tense, harrowing 
masterpiece stars Laurence Flarvey as 
Sergeant Raymond Shaw, a Korean war 
hero worthy of a Medal of Flonour. But 
his commanding officer. Major Bennett 
Marco (Frank Sinatra) has nagging doubts 
about Shaw’s achievements, sparked by 
a recurring nightmare in which he sees 
Shaw kill some of his own men. In reality 
this war hero is a brainwashed puppet of 
the commies, programmed to kill when he 
plays a game of solitaire and turns over a 
red queen! One of director John Franken- 
heimer’s best films, this is truly chilling 
in places, building to a classic Parallax 
Wew-type climax where Flarvey gets to 
work with an assassin’s rifle. Intelligently 
scripted by George Axelrod, with a fine, 
haunting jazz score by David Amram. 
or Blue Eyes is pretty damn good in this 
one, and so is Flarvey, a great actor who 
died too young. But the show is stolen 
by Murder She Wrote's Angela Lansbury, 
truly scary as Flarvey’s murderous, 
controlling mum. Ironically she was only 
one year older that Flarvey at the time! 

The film was withdrawn from release by 
its producer/star Frank Sinatra (along 
with Suddenly, a similar-themed Sinatra 
production) after the assassination of 



Frank’s pal John F. Kennedy. Unseen for 
26 years it was re-released in 1988 to 
great acclaim. 

Extras: Audio commentary by director 
John Frankenheimer. The Directors: 

John Frankenheimer, an hour-long 
portrait from 2003, including interviews 
with Frankenheimer, Kirk Douglas, 

Samuel L. Jackson, Roy Scheider, Rod 
Steiger and others. Interview with 
John Frankenheimer, Frank Sinatra and 
screenwriter George Axelrod from the 
film s 1988 revival. Queen of Diamonds'. 
an interview with Angela Lansbury. A 
Little Solitaire: an appreciation of the film 
by Exorcist director William Friedkin. AB. 
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A MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE (1947) 
Blu-ray. Out Now. Network. 

Certificate: PG. 

★★★ 

Banish all thoughts of Richard O’Sullivan 
from your mind and enjoy this 
handsomely staged 1940s British Lion 
melodrama in which two English sisters, 
spinsterish Ellen (Dulcie Gray) and 
younger and prettier Agnes (Margaret 
Johnston), inherit a Neopolitan villa 


from their uncle and move to 
Italy in order to sell the property. 
Once there, they fall under the 
spell of the villa’s handsome and 
charismatic caretaker Salvatore 
(Kieron Moore), a man who treads 
grapes with gusto and rarely wears 
a shirt, except possibly in the bath. 
Fie seduces the older sister and 
they get married, but then Ellen 
falls ill after drinking too many 
of Salvatore’s egg flips (made 
from seagull eggs, apparently) 
and Agnes begins to think that 
Salvatore’s motives might be as 
dodgy as his Topo Gigio Italian 
accent. 

To be fair, Irish-born Day of 
the Triffids actor Moore has the 
charisma to carry his role off and 
is a lot more engaging than the 
irritating Guy Middleton, a stiff 
upper-lipped Brit with a mili- 
tary-style moustache who turns up 
to rescue the silly muddle-headed 
English gals from randy Johnny 
Foreigner at the end. The biggest laugh 
comes in his clifftop fight with Moore 
when he takes time out from being 
pummelled just to remove his coat, as an 
English gent would before a punch up. 
I’m surprised he didn’t put it on a coat 
hanger. Yannie and I really enjoyed this 
classic rainy Sunday afternoon movie, 
and Network have given it a peach of an 
FID restoration. AB 
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AN AMERICAN 
GHOST STORY 
(2014) DVD. 

Out Now. 

Metrodome. 

Certificate: 18. 

★★ 

You know you’re 
being swindled 
when An 
American Ghost 
Story turns out 
to be Canadian. 

Originally titled 
Devil’s Mile, this 
low-budget 
butt-nunnber 
is one hell of 
a stretch of 
patience. (Cynical 
marketing fact: 
the Amazon 
product 
description and 
sole customer 
review point to 
the better-received 2012 film of the same 
name, as does a Google search if one 
wanted to cross-reference before purchase.) 

Three crooks have taken a wrong turn on 
their way to a rendezvous with the shady 
Mr. Arkadi (Rabid’s Frank Moore). The road 
is deserted and endless. When one of their 
hostages is bludgeoned to death by the 
unremittingly nasty Toby (Wolves director 
David Hayter further assassinating his 
career) for attempting escape, he is shot 


by his anxiety-suf- 
fering colleague 
Jacinta. Night falls. 
The remaining party 
continue to drive, 
tormented by a 
melting spectral 
version of the victim 
and stationary 
white vans. There 
continues to be no 
end in sight. Vision 
begins to fade, hair 
greys, joints creak. 
They’re still driving. 

Of course, there’s 
a twist, but it is not 
clever enough to 
mitigate physical 
ageing of the viewer 
whilst enduring 
the journey to it. 
Amateurishness 
coats the movie like 
a slick of tar. The 
scenes in the car 
at night are so poorly realised that they 
could have been shot in the director’s 
bedroom with the lights turned out. The 
demonic manifestation resembles animated 
cheesecloth. 

And if I got handed a speck of lint for 
every time someone yelled “Fuck you!’’, I’d 
be able to dress the wounds suffered at the 
expense of watching An American Ghost 
Story. Actually, fuck this. A Canadian Turkey 
Extras: None. JK. 


DNSPEAKABLYCREEPY ANI» UNNERVING. 
A MUST WATCH' 


AMERICAN 
GHOST STORY 

m PRW ITS JUST ASTOBY ^ 



(1934) Blu-ray. 

Out April 20th. Network. Certificate: PG. 

An interesting early vehicle for Boris 
Karloff, who returned to England following 
his big break as the Frankenstein monster 
to feature in this creaky yarn about a 
walking corpse. In fact Karloff appears only 
at the beginning and the end, leaving long 
stretches of dull padding in between. Fie 
plays an eccentric Egyptologist obsessed 
with the powers of the ancient Egyptian 
gods. On his deathbed he commands his 
crusty servant 
Ernest Thesiger 
to bind a sacred 
jewel to his 
hand, warning 
Thesiger that if 
the jewel is stolen 
he will return to 
seek revenge. 

Of course this 
is exactly what 
happens, and 
the horror king 
ambles forth from 
his crypt to exact 
a not particularly 
horrifying 
punishment on 
the thieves. Shot 
in a static fashion 
with unwelcome 
comedy relief 


provided by Kathleen Flarrison as a dotty 
maid, this is chiefly of interest because it 
is almost certainly the very first English 
horror film. It was once thought to be a lost 
film, until a print was discovered in New 
York in 1969. Now we even get to see it on 
Blu-ray, in a remarkably excellent transfer 
too. The makeup is surprisingly good for its 
day, but the amusing thing is that Karloff 
looks just as scary when he’s alive as when 
he comes back as a zombie! The 1962 Sid 
James/Kenneth Connor comedy. What 
A Carve Up/No Place Like Homicide was 
based on the same 
story and the strong 
cast includes Cedric 
Flardwicke, Dorothy 
Flyson, Anthony 
Bushell (who 
went on to direct 
Flammer’s Terror 
Of The Tongs), and 
Ralph Richardson. 

Extras: None 
on our preview 
disc but there will 
supposedly be a 
feature commentary 
by Kim Newman 
and Stephen 
Jones, an extensive 
image gallery and 
a commemorative 
booklet by Stephen 
Jones. AB. 
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CHASTITY BITES (2013) DVD 
Out: 20th April. Safecracker Pictures. 

Certificate: 15. 

★★★★ 

In recent issues of The Dark Side, we have seen 
a number of horrendous high school horrors 
centring around a pack of girls: the average 
instalment of Monster High packs more chills 
and ghoulish wit than such cockamamie chaff 
as Varsity Blood or All Cheerleaders Die. It must 
be said that Chastity Bites did not hold much 
anticipation. Concerned that the values of the 
community are under threat from “socialists and 
liberal homosexuals’’, a group of image-obsessed 
moral guardians have proposed an abstinence 
agenda to be introduced at the local college. 
Fronted by one ‘Liz Batho’ (British actress and 
singer Louise Griffiths), only the chaste need 
apply to sign up to her VAC (Virginity Action 
Group). For the autumn equinox is drawing near, 
a time most suited for her to drink from the 
fountain of eternal youth. A cascade provided by 
five vestal veins. 

Chastity Bites is a surprisingly sassy satire 
brimming with smart dialogue. The bitchy 
shallowness and idiolect of the cheerleading 
gang of cool-schoolers, known as The Fliltons, is 
spot on, whilst heroine Leah (Allison Scagliotti) 
stays on the right side of caricature as the 
preppy, cynical feminist who sees through 
Batho’s ruse: “I’m not negative and pissy about 
everything, just stuff that’s decidedly stupid or 
creepy. Like clown art.’’ 

The vampire conceit neatly dramatises the 
very real dilemma facing adolescent females in 
peer-pressure environments: what is worse, to be 
labelled a virgin or slut? 

John V. Knowles’ film ironically suggests 
the latter: the first scene has a girl denying her 
boyfriend nookie, proselytising that the only 
truly safe sex is no sex before getting her throat 
messily slashed: Leah will later scrabble to pop 
her cherry in order to be safe from Batho’s 
clutches. Deflowerment as survival necessity in 
a world where innocence is preyed upon. Too 
often in high school horror, sex is casual titillation 
leading to gory punishment. Chastity Bites is a 
subversively preventive measure. 

Extras: Trailer. JK. 
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EVERY HORROR YOU VE SEEN 
ON THE SCREEN 
GROWS PALE 
BESIDE THE 
HORROR 
OF 


LL'mp'V 


Black Scorpion 

DON'T BE ASHAMED TO SCREAM — 

IT HEUPS TO RELIEVE THE TENSION 


THE BLACK SCORPION (1957) DVD. 

Out Now. Warner Archive Collection. 
Certificate: N/A. 

★★★★ 

Good Willis (King Kong) O’Brien special 
effects distinguish this otherwise routine 
monster yarn which was actually an ‘X’ 
certificate in its day because of scenes 
showing stop-motion humans being impaled 


by stop-motion scorpions. 

Richard Denning and Carlos Rivas are 
geologists investigating the eruption of a 
formerly dormant Mexican volcano. They 
find a nest of huge scorpions and explode a 
dynamite charge to make sure the creatures 
are not allowed to escape and terrorise the 
countryside. But of course this is exactly what 
then happens. 


The big cheese of Scorpion-dom bites all 
of his mates to death and then heads off to 
sample the night life of Mexico City, where it 
intends to see if it can outdo Godzilla. 

The effects were apparently done on 
the cheap, but they are pretty decent 
nevertheless. We get to see a scorpion battle 
a train and a helicopter, and there’s also a 
giant spider and a worm with claws. 

The human cast are a bit bland by 
comparison but Mara Corday is easy on the 
eye as the main female lead. She also battled 
giant insects in Tarantula and was famously 
the waitress who helped make Dirty Harry’s 
day by giving him way too much sugar in his 
coffee in Sudden Impact. This Warner Archive 
release is framed correctly at 1.85:1 and has a 
very crisp black and white image with minimal 
print damage. What a shame they didn’t go 
the Blu-ray route with this. 

Extras: Trailers for the movie. A brief chat 
with the late Ray Harryhausen about his 
mentor, Willis O’Brien. Harryhausen’s full 
animation sequence from a documentary 
called The Animal World (1956). The 
10-minute sequence depicts dinosaurs and 
some of this footage was later cannibalised 
by Herman Cohen for the daft Joan Crawford 
monster flick Trog (1970). 

Stop-motion fans also get two bits of 
animation test footage filmed in the 1950s by 
O’Brien and his assistant Pete Peterson. One 
features a giant baboon, the other shows alien 
“Beetlemen.” AB. 


ANDY MILLIGAN GRINDHOUSE 
EXPERIENCE TRIPLE FEATURE DVD 
Out Now. 

Retromedia/www.movietyme.com 
Cert: N/A. 

★ 

Retromedia present three typically awful 
movies by bad film auteur Andy Milligan. If 
you’ve never seen any Andy Milligan movies 
then you’re going to be in for quite a shock 
when confronted by his usual directorial 
trademarks such as bad sound, inept acting, 
awful dialogue (which luckily you can’t hear 
most of), and his strange habit of filming the 
backs of people’s heads, which I guess makes 
life easier in the dubbing studio afterwards. 
Andy was the kind of guy who, if you handed 
him a camera to take your picture, would 
present you with a snap of your left elbow. 

The Ghastly Ones (1968) is one of his most 
famous films, and yet it’s still one of the 
worst things you’ll have ever seen in your 
life - guaranteed! It’s really just home movie 
time as three couples turn up to collect 
their dead father’s estate and get bumped 
off in gruesome ways - hanging, pitchfork 
prodding and disembowelling included. 
There’s a cleaver-wielding hunchback who 
gets set on fire, but instead they should have 
torched the negative of this totally crappy 
16mm picture. It somehow made the UK 
nasties list under the title of Blood Rites. 

Next up is Guru - The Mad Monk (1971), 
starring Neil Flanagan as a crazed chaplain 
at an island prison who sends jailer Paul 
Lieber off grave-robbing while he kills 
assorted vampires, hunchbacks and his 



lesbian mistress. 

This so-called 
Medieval Gothic 
was actually filmed 
at Saint Peter’s 
Church in New York. 
It’s hard to believe 
it’s only an hour 
long because it is 
very tedious indeed, 
just like all of Andy’s 
movies. 

Completing 
the tawdry trio 


is The Body Beneath (1971), a disastrous 
vampire movie which is supposedly set 
in England, though it’s hard to tell. Gavin 
Reed plays Reverend Ford, head of a cult 
of bloodsuckers who live (if that’s the 
word) in Highgate Cemetery. The Rev can 
move around in daylight because he takes 
special injections, which makes about as 
much sense as the rest of the plot. A lot of 
scenes are ripped off from Tod Browning’s 
original Dracula movie - in one scene the 
hero discovers Ford is a vampire because he 
notices he casts no reflection in his mirrored 
cigarette case. 

Presented here in 16x9 widescreen, the 
movies all look terrible. So what else is new? 

Extras: Trailers, video featurette, 
commentary by film historian David 
DeCoteau. AB. 
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(1976) 

Out Now. 

Full Moon/www.movietyme.com 
Certificate: N/A. 

Any filnn that opens with a 
woman pulling her knickers 
down to sit on a grotty toilet 
in a crowded prison train is not 
going to win any awards for 
good taste, and sure enough this 
markedly unpleasant Italian-made 
concentration camp movie 
contains something to offend just 
about everybody. 

The “fun” starts right away 
as two women trying to escape 
from the prison train are bloodily 
machine-gunned. Then, when the 
rest of the prisoners arrive at their 
destination, one of the first sights 
that greets them is the naked 
body of a woman being carried 
off, her genitals and breasts 
covered in blood. 

This is immediately followed 
by a scene in which the women 
have to strip and be inspected by 
the predominantly lesbian camp 
staff, who prod their bits with 
truncheons and leer lasciviously. 

The girls stand to attention 
while an icy blonde female guard 
gives them their duties and 
questions them about their backgrounds. 
(“Are your parents still living?” “I don’t 
know.”). It transpires that these girls are not 
Jewish, and so rather than being destined 
for certain destruction in Hitler’s gas ovens, 
they will be sent on to labour camps. Some 
will be retained, however, to work in “The Joy 
Division,” not a pop group, rather the elite SS 
“field whores” who provide sexual services 
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for burned out officers. 

Of course there are a few good Germans 
in the camp. Well, one, anyway - a hunky but 
soulful blonde guy who makes Olympic class 
love to one of the girls in the courtyard after 
lights out. “The great German super-race 
is coming to an end,” he admits. “But the 
commandant is crazy. None of you will 
survive.” He gives the girl a cyanide capsule 
so she can take the easy way out should 


she find herself earmarked for 
medical experimentation. The 
cyanide comes in useful for both 
of them when they are spotted 
and ordered to repeat their sexual 
performance in broad daylight in 
front of the entire camp... 

The commandant is played by 
John Steiner, an Italo-exploitation 
stalwart who also appeared in the 
Tinto Brass Nazi “romp,” Sa/on 
Kitty. He is indeed crazy to have 
taken a role in this, but gives it his 
all as usual, barking out orders 
in a mad monotone, sodomising 
his male second in command and 
setting up kinky sex sessions in 
an effort to break the spirit of the 
female prisoner he fancies the 
most - the one he calls, “My little 
eidelweiss!” 

Two of the girls plot an escape, 
which shouldn’t be hard since 
the walls appear to be made 
of balsa wood, but when one is 
caught she has to suffer Mark Of 
The DewV-type squashed finger 
torture before having her head 
gruesomely bashed in by the mad 
blonde guard. Then the prisoners 
get wind of a secret passageway 
that will lead them out of the 
camp, and plot an escape 
en-masse. First of all, though, they 
have a few scores to settle... 

This is all pretty nasty stuff, easily as grim 
as such “official” nasties as SS Experiment 
Camp and The Gestapo’s Last Orgy. It’s also 
quite well made of its kind, and a worthwhile 
viewing experience for fans of this grubby 
little genre. I make no further comment other 
than to point out that bad taste never killed 
anybody, which is more than can be said for 
Adolf Hitler. AB. 



THE SAMURAI (2014) DVD 
Out: 13th April. Peccadillo Pictures 
Certificate: 18. 

★★★★ 

Every protagonist needs an 
antagonist, a shadow or reflection 
of themselves. Basic story-telling 
advice. The Samurai is something of 
a masterclass, a warped fairy-tale 
less concerned with the traditional 
advent of age, more exodus from 
the closet. 

Mild-mannered Jakob Wolski 
(Michel Dierks) is an outsider, 
derided by his peers for being 
fey, consequently wary about 
attending a party where all the 
cool kids will be. He is also a 
policeman ensuring the safety 
of this rural German community 
despite its lack of confidence in him. Recently, 
it has been under siege, by a wolf trespassing 
from the forest, his crime to scavenge the 
trash. Instead of laying traps for the beast, 
Jakob has taken to leaving bags of fresh offal 
in the woods, perhaps as placation. In return, 
a package is sent to him at the station, to be 


hand-delivered 
to an eerie 
house on the 
edge of town. 

Its occupant 
is a blonde 
transvestite 
in a white 
dress, part fairy 
godmother, part 
Buffalo Bill. Inside 
the parcel is a 
samurai sword: 
the mysterious 
stranger swoops 
out of the 
window to begin 
his destructive 
rampage against 
this conservative 
backwater. 

Till Kleinert’s dark fantasy is a playful 
pas-de-deux between the leads, be it the 
samurai’s wild moves caught in torchlight as 
his quarry chases him through the forest or 
his animalistic mimicry of Jakob’s awkward 
jiving on a playing field, watched by the 


now-headless jocks and captive homophobic 
coach. The decapitative violence is phallic 
provocation for Jakob to lay down his pistol 
and get some head for himself: a scene where 
the floored rookie witnesses the samurai take 
down the boorish gang of young males in 
swift, elegant strokes is strangely orgiastic, 
the image inverted to signify what effect this 
man is having on Jakob’s world. 

Dierks is excellent as the effete, bourgeois 
naif, gauche and timid in his body language 
until his tormentor strokes a raw nerve: 
the frustrated rage released as he is forced 
to obliterate an ornamental flamingo is 
amusingly cathartic. His wavering insistence 
that he has the ‘situation’ under control is 
also mordantly funny, existential crisis as a 
comedy of repression. But it is Pit Bukowski 
as the samurai that will sear itself into your id: 
venereal, profane and dangerously erotic, his 
performance is utterly beguiling. 

By the time the two of them showdown in 
the forest, both now fully armed and cocked, 
Jakob’s fairy-tale transformation is complete. 
He is no longer in his own shadow, and ready 
to go to the party. 

Extras: None on review copy. JK. 
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BLACK SEA (2014) 
Blu-ray and DVD. 

Out Now. Universal. 
Certificate: 15. 

★★★★ 

While not a horror 
movie, this exciting, 
claustrophobic 
submarine thriller 
has enough tension 
and grisly incident 
to qualify as a 
worthwhile watch, 
even if the rather 
hokey plotting is not 
exactly, er, deep. I 
never had much time 
for Jude Law when 
he was a handsome 
young guy but 
he’s turned into a 
cracking actor now 
he has a few more 
years on the clock, 
and gives a great 
performance here 
as a world-weary 
Scottish submarine 
captain who has 
been put out to 
pasture by his 
employers. 

Estranged from 
his wife and son and living in a grotty flat, 
salvation from the possibility of having to 
flip burgers at MacDonalds for the rest of his 


life comes in the chance to salvage a missing 
German U-boat that was lost at the bottom 
of the Black Sea in the Second World War, 
laden with gold bullion from Russia. 

Bankrolled by a mysterious millionaire, 

Jude gathers together a motley crew of Brits, 
Russians and Australians and they all head to 
the Crimea to board a rustbucket of a sub on 
a mission that is fraught with peril. 

If they are spotted by the Russian fleet 
they will end up in a Gulag somewhere, 
but the biggest dangers come from within, 
especially as one of the crew is a murderous, 
psychopath (Ben Mendelsohn) who hates 
Russians and wants all the bullion for himself. 

Whilst the plot is hardly realistic, at least 
the look and feel of the movie is. Director 
Kevin Mcdonald {Touching The Void, Last 
King of Scotiand) filmed much of it aboard 
an old Soviet sub that is moored in the River 
Medway, and he does a fine job of keeping 
tension levels high throughout. His late 
grandfather, Emeric Pressburger, would be 
proud of him. 

There’s a slight feel of The Italian Job about 
this toward the end, though the film is hardly 
as cheery, with badly burned corpses, graphic 
stabbings and head bashings punctuating the 
ever more desperate proceedings. 

It may be Boy’s Own nonsense, but it’s 
a good example of solidly entertaining old 
style moviemaking, and if anything lets it 
down it’s the fact that there’s only really one 
sympathetic character in it. And that is not 
Jude Law’s so-called hero. 

Extras: None on our preview disc. AB. 


CLOWN (2014) DVD 

Out Now. StudioCanal. Certificate: 18. 

Horror cinema has offered some eccentric 
items possessed by ancient evil. There’s 
the homicidal, mobile laundry press in The 
Mangier, The Refrigerators bitter gateway 
to hell, and the piano haunted by Pilgrim 
Fathers in Bill Rebane’s deliriously camp 
The Demons Of Ludlow. In this Eli Roth 
production, the unholy vessel in question is 
a clown-suit. 

Kent McCoy (Andy Powers) is an honest 
realtor and loving family man. When the 
entertainer doesn’t show at his son Jack’s 
birthday party, Kent finds a clown outfit 
in the attic of one of the properties he’s 
selling. Donning it, he adopts the temporary 
alter-ego Dummo so as not to spoil Jack’s 
special day. 

But after the celebration, Kent finds that 
every day is comic relief as the costume 
won’t come off, the fright-wig taking root 
in his own scalp. Seeking out the owner 
of the house where it was found (another 
crazed cameo from Peter Stormare), he is 
told that the suit is actually the skin of an 
archaic Norwegian demon called the Cloyne, 
each year luring five children to his lair, one 
for each of the winter months. Having been 
forced to undergo a makeover, Kent finds 
that he’s about to start a strict new diet of 
human veal. 

Like its titular figure. Clown is both 
strangely disturbing and faintly ridiculous. 
The scene where Kent’s suspicious wife rips 



his foam nose off with tweezers, taking a 
chunk of flesh with it, is wince-inducing yet 
hilarious: the fate of that red appendage will 
also provide shits and giggles later on worthy 
of a hippodrome in Hades. Likewise the spray 
of rainbow blood when Kent blows his brains 
out, unsuccessfully, for the demon will not let 
him rest until he has completed feeding. 


What makes the film more than just a 
coulrophobe’s nightmare, though, is the 
double-edged innuendo to Kent’s trans- 
formation into monstrous child-abducter. 

He is certainly frightening as a ravening, 
razor-toothed demon if taken literally, but 
could his predicament be a fever dream 
running parallel to a moral breakdown? The 
pangs of hunger he tries to suppress, the 
sickness he feels: is Kent wrestling with a 
descent into perverse mania? A sequence 
where he entices Jack into the basement 
with the compliment “You’re my number 
one birthday boy’’ is particularly chilling 
because we only hear his voice, the guise of 
the ‘evil’ costume absent. 

It is testament to Powers’ confused 
earnestness that this ambiguity is pulled 
off, a man deeply concerned with what he’s 
capable of and desperately trying to keep 
it at bay. 

Newcomer Jon Watts directs with stylish 
wit: when Kent pounces on a cub scout’s 
proffered hand, the image cuts to a fresh 
red handprint at a school art class. And the 
set-piece in a children’s indoor playground, 
as unwitting kids negotiate a brightly-co- 
loured tunnel maze that has become the 
den of the face-painted predator, is tense, 
creepy and darkly comical. 

There’s a grim gag that goes: What’s the 
hardest thing about killing a child? Wiping 
the blood off the clown-suit. Clown gives it 
a whole new dimension: not just a tasteless 
joke, but something unsettlingly tragic. 

Extras: None. JK. 
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THE EDGAR WALLACE COLLECTION 
VOLUME ONE DVD. 

Out Now. Certificate: N/A. 
Retromedia/www.movietyme.com. 

VOLUME 1 

★★★ 

Prolific British crime/thriller writer Edgar 
Wallace was really popular with the Germans, 
who made many atmospheric “Krimi” movies 
out of his books during the 1960s. Retromedia 
have done a good job serving up three volumes 
of Wallace double bills, all on single discs, in 
decent transfers at a reasonable price. 

Let’s start with Volume 7 and The Mad 
Executioners (1965), based on The White 
Carpet, a novel by the great man’s son, Bryan 
Edgar Wallace. Hansjorg Felmy is a Scotland 
Yard inspector assigned to a very unusual case. 
A group of hooded vigilantes have taken it 
upon themselves to try to convict members 
of London’s underworld in their own kangaroo 
court. But Felmy is more interested in solving 
another crime. There is a sex maniac on the 
loose who is decapitating women, and one 
of the victims was Felmy’s sister, so he has a 
personal reason for wanting to bring the psycho 
to justice. There’s a “twist’ ending that shouldn’t 
fool mystery fans for a moment, but good 
atmospherics compensate for a confusing plot. 
Edgar Wallace’s Fellowship of the Frog (1959) is 
the better film of the two and features a gang 
of thieves and murderers who are but tadpoles 
compared to a mysterious character called “The 
Frog’’. This pond dwelling criminal mastermind 
is more like an evil toad, and brings chaos to old 
London town until amateur detective Richard 
Gordon (Joachim Fuchsberger) manages to 
unmask him and bring his nefarious career to a 
sticky end. The very first of the Edgar Wallace 
Krimi’s is missing Klaus Kinski but gives us a lot 
of silly comedy from series regular Eddie Arent, 
playing a British butler who behaves like Kato 
in the Pink Panther movies. As with the majority 
of these Wallace movies the mystery itself is not 
that compelling, but it’s the way they tell them. 
Brimming with racy atmospherics, a lot of the 
action is backed by a frisky jazz score and set 
in a fog-smothered studio Soho packed with 
sleazy nightclubs where bad guys and bad girls 



gather to smoke and drink too much. Stir in that 
silly frog mask, a few gruesome deaths and racy 
cabaret numbers from a sexy siren called Lolita 
(Eva Pfiug), and you have a fine introduction to 
the world of the Krimi. Nice transfers too. AB. 

VOLUME TWO 

★★★ 

Another diabolical duo of West German Krimi 
flicks kicks off with Curse of the Yellow Snake 
(1963), a lesser entry in the series which centres 
around a sinister Chinese cult who want to get 
their mitts on a jewelled snake with supernatural 
powers. The snake is in the possession of 
handsome hero Joachim Fuchsberger, who 
travels to London with it and then has to fend 
off numerous attempts on his life. Could his 
sinister half-brother Fing-Su (Pinkas Braun) be 
involved? You bet your prawn balls he is! 

Much better than the overly talky first film is 
The Phantom of Soho (1967), which is based on 
a novel by Wallace’s son, Bryan Edgar Wallace. 
Dieter Borsche is the Scotland Yard detective 
investigating the macabre murders of a number 
of prominent London businessmen, all stabbed 
through the heart on the smoggy streets of 
Soho by a mystery killer wearing golden gloves. 

Borsche centres his investigation around a 
seedy strip club called the Sansibar, because all 
of the victims appear to have had loyalty cards. 
But his task is complicated by the interference 
of pretty Barbara Rutter, a writer of murder 
novels whose announcement that the identity of 
the killer will be revealed at the end of her latest 
book has set her up as a likely next victim. 

The convoluted and basically daft plot 
involves blackmail, white slavery and insurance 
fraud, but the film sustains interest through 
good atmospherics. As with all these Soho-set 
Krimis it’s pleasantly seedy and has a bit of a 
giallo feel with lots of POV shots of the gloved 
killer going about his handiwork. 

Snake is presented in 1.85 and Phantom 
in 2.35:1, and while the basic image quality 
is decent they both exhibit a fair bit of print 
damage, more so the latter, unfortunately. It’s a 
shame that Retromedia couldn’t have sourced 
the earlier R2 transfers of these, which were 
immaculate. AB. 



VOLUME III 

★★★★ 

This Krimi double-header kicks off with 
The Terrible People (1960), one of the most 
intriguing and satisfyingly macabre entries in 
the long-running CCC Films Wallace series. 

In the opening scenes, condemned criminal 
mastermind Clay Shelton (Otto Collin) is about 
to meet his end at the hands of the hangman. 
But he vows to return from the grave to 
get revenge on those who prosecuted him. 
Scotland Yard Inspector Joachim Fuchsberger 
is on the case, and also on the death list, as is 
sexy Karin Dor (then the wife of director Flarald 
ReinI). Exhuming the coffin of the dead man 
reveals it to be empty, and the plot has plenty 
more twists and turns before it reaches a fairly 
neat conclusion. Also known as Hand Of The 
Gallows, this atmospheric effort has fair action 
sequences, and some creepy moments too. 

Its companion piece. Inn On The River (1962), 
centres around the sinister activities of an evil 
character called “The Shark,’’ who emerges 
from the Thames dressed in a black wet-suit to 
skewer petty criminals with a spear gun. Most of 
his murders take place near a seedy waterfront 
inn where sleazy French businessman Klaus 
Kinski hangs out sneering and smoking a lot. 
Flandsome Joachim Fuchsberger is once more 
in charge of the Scotland Yard end and soon 
comes to the conclusion that the murders are 
tied in with a gem smuggling racket. Eddie 
Arent is along for the nuisance value as per 
usual and does the twist to lighten the mood, 
and pretty Brigitte Grothum is the jailbait 
fraulein in distress. 

Putting aside the completely mad soundtrack 
music, which is punctuated by yells and cuckoo 
clock sounds, this is pleasingly dark and moody, 
with lashings of fog-shrouded atmospherics. It’s 
easily one of the more solid entries in the series 
and Volume III is probably the best value of 
Retromedia’s Wallace releases so far. 

Both titles are presented on a single disc 
in 1.66:1 aspect ratio and appear to have been 
remastered from decent quality 16mm prints. 
The limited edition Region 2 Tobis discs are the 
best way to see all the Wallace Krimis but these 
are much easier - and cheaper - to pick up. AB. 
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A CANDLE FOR THE DEVIL (1973) DVD. 

Out Now. Scorpion/www.movietyme.com 
Certificate: N/A. 

★★ 

Directed by Eugenio Martin (Horror Express), 
this atmospheric but stilted Spanish production 
is set in a small Spanish village and centres 
around a guest house run by Veronica (Aurora 
Bautista) and Marta (Esperanza Roy), religious 
fanatic sisters who are revolted by the 
promiscuous activities of their foreign guests. 
Marta is the more sexually repressed of the two, 
and it is she who accidentally murders a topless 
sunbather while trying to eject her from the 
premises. After that, it’s a case of “in for a penny, 
in for a peso,” and the bodies really start to pile 
up. British actress Judy Geeson (Inseminoid) is 
the murdered girl’s sister, who comes looking 
for her and seems likely to end up the same 
way as other unwanted guests: stuffed in the 
hotel furnace or chopped up and stored in jars 
in the cellar. BZ/ndDeac/ favourite Lone Fleming 
meets a gory death by carving knife, but scenes 
like this are few and far between and the film 
contains more nudity than it does bloodletting. 
Geeson is pretty good as the put-upon heroine 
but the two sisters steal the show. The rushed 
climax is disappointing. An abbreviated version 
removing most of the film’s nudity was released 
under the title of It Happened At Nightmare Inn, 
but this is uncut. The DVD is a bit grainy and 
murky looking, however. The film is also available 
as a UK release from Odeon Entertainment. AB. 

STRIPPED TO KILL (1987) 

Out Now. Scorpion /www.movietyme.com 
Certificate: N/A 

★★ 

Lady cop Kay Lenz goes undercover, or rather 
uncovered, as a stripper in a sleazy night spot 
(run by Bullit’s Norman Fell) to catch a serial 
killer who has been targeting pole dancers. But 
she enjoys her work so much that she decides 
to stick at it. The average male viewer won’t be 
complaining. Plenty of naked bodies and a few 
thrills make this an okay effort, directed by Katt 
Shea Ruben, a gal who previously took her togs 
off for producer Roger Gorman in movies like 
The Devastator. Kay Lenz makes an appealing 


heroine, and the movie did so well on video that 
Gorman promptly commissioned a sequel, and 
then a remake (Dance Of Death, 1992). 

The movie gets a very decent transfer here, 
though it does look a little grainy in places as 
befits any 1980s flick. This is a limited edition so 
if you’re a fan you should snap it up fast. 

Extras: Audio commentary with Kay Lenz 
and Katt Shea, a really pleasant listen. Both 
are so enthusiastic about the project, and it’s 
infectious. Audio commentary with Katt Shea, on 
camera interview with Katt Shea and on camera 
interview with Roger Gorman. AB. 

DONOVAN’S BRAIN (1953) DVD. 

Out Now. Simply Media. Certificate: PG. 

★★★ 

The second remake of Curt Siodmak’s novel 
(after 1944’s The Lady and the Monster and 
before 1963’s Vengeance) is the one which 
adheres most closely to the original story. Lew 
Ayres stars as a gentle scientist experimenting 
with keeping the brain alive after the death of 
the body. Flaving succeeded with a monkey 
brain, he gets the chance to try his techniques 
on a human when a plane crash victim dies in his 
laboratory. The unlucky guinea pig is Donovan, a 
ruthless millionaire financier, and once his brain 
is floating around in a tank, its mental power 
turns out to be so strong that in short order it 
manages to take over the scientist’s personality. 
Can the brain be destroyed before it destroys 
everyone around it? It’s a bit too talky for its own 
good, but features some excellent acting from 
Ayres and the storyline is a good one. Nancy 
Davis (the future Mrs Ronnie Reagan) is rather 
underused as the heroine of the movie. AB. 

EXISTS (2014) DVD/BLU-RAY 
Out: 6th April. E-One. Certificate: 18. 

★★★ 

This issue’s second CITW is brought to us by one 
of the directors of the original Camping in the 
Woods movie The Blair Witch Project. 

Two brothers go to their uncle’s CITW to see 
if they can get footage evidencing the existence 
of a North American myth, inviting three friends 
along for the ride. They get terrorised and 
depleted one-by-one. But what (marginally) 


differentiates this film is that the antagonist has 
rather large feet. Since 1967 there have been 
over 3,000 Sasquatch encounters in the US 
alone, and experts agree they’re only violent 
when provoked. When the kids’ car bumps into 
something at night, Bigfoot gets pissed and 
decides to ensure that uncouth youth rues the 
day it ever tried to make an over-sized, feral 
hominid a YouTube sensation. 

Exists is a solid mixture of CITW and killer ape 
japes, marrying unlikeable characters with the 
blithe absurdity of a man running around in a 
gorilla suit. As Bigfoot chases the kids through 
the forest, or lays siege to their cabin, treating 
it as a rock star does a hotel room, his sightings 
become clearer as the film progresses: at first 
a furry humanoid frantically glimpsed on the 
run, more close-up detail is teased, including 
a heart-stopping Stars In Their Eyes entrance 
through a plume of smoke, until the showdown 
at the end, an angry, wounded ancestor facing 
off his unwitting aggressor. 

As one might expect from one of the 
found-footage forefathers, director Eduardo 
Sanchez employs a wide range of different 
media and ingenious angles to ensure maximum 
coverage and immediacy: a bike chase cuts 
between helmet cam and one attached to 
the handlebars in a thrilling montage of 
point-of-view desperation and reactive panic. 
Violence is not so much seen as felt, POV 
cameras careening into trees as bodies are 
thrown against them, fractured, static lenses 
providing confirmation of individual fate whilst 
slyly providing establishing angles as Bigfoot 
continues his rampage against the remaining. 

Whilst not particularly original. Exists offers 
a retreat into the wilds of good, old-fashioned 
creature horror. It is antidote to the present wave 
of CITW cabin fever. 

Extras: A Behind The Scenes plays like a 
survivalist documentary as we see the cast and 
crew tackle snakes, heat and tics whilst enduring 
some pretty extreme stunts- it is largely 
uninteresting though. Far better is a featurette 
on the conceptual evolution of the creature 
design. Deleted scenes including an alternate 
ending that has a little more pathos than the one 
in the final cut. JK. 
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WOLVES (214) DVD 

Out Now. Altitude Film Distribution. 

Certificate: 18. 

★★ 

‘Tm not a wolf, I’nn a hunnan being!” Howled in 
conclusion by the lunnpen protagonist like a 
lupine Number Six, Wolves is a coming-of-age 
drama disguised as a creature feature. 

Cayden Slaughter is a star football jock who 
is succumbing to particularly vicious growing 
pains. Smashing players’ heads on the pitch, 
biting his girlfriend during foreplay, massacring 
his parents without recollection. Fearing what he 
might do next, he heads out to find a community 
of like-minded were-mongrels. On his travels, 
a wolfish hillbilly tells him of the difference 
between the bitten and the purebreed, of which 
category Cayden falls in, and to head to a place 
called Lupine Ridge. 

Once arrived, he discovers that a further 
two factions of lycanthrope are in habitation, 
the town wolves who live in peace, and a 
savage pack that reside in the mountains led 
by were-alpha Connor (Jason Momoa), who 
happens to be Cayden’s real father, adding 
further stodge to an over-coagulated pudding. 

A truce has been maintained with a caveat, that 
the community sacrifice barmaid Angelina to 
Connor so he can continue the thoroughbred 
bloodline. Problem is that Cayden’s developed 
the hots for her and wants to sire his own best- 
in-show. 

Wolves certainly has a nice coat, a strong 
colour palette complimented by fluid, muscular 
camerawork: in its first few minutes, the image 
spirals in and out of Cayden to dramatise his 
identity crisis, craning above this increasingly 
isolated figure. But it is mere clothing around a 
sheepish framework as convulsively crap as the 
ovine detritus used to blow away intruders in the 
climax. 

Writer/director David Hayter brings nothing 
new to the werewolf genre, recycling ‘is-it-a- 
gift-or-curse?’ platitudes, and ensuring that 
any modicum of metaphor, transformation as 
burgeoning adolescence, say, is jettisoned for 
tween-fiction pantomime. As Cayden, gruff 
beefcake Lucas Till has the nuance of the 
question ‘What’s brown and sticky?’ and is as 
wooden as its answer. And Momoa, sporting 
white contact lenses throughout, looks like Rob 
Zombie with a serious case of mange. 

Flea-bitten to its core. Wolves will have you 
howling your own plea for freedom. 

Extras: None on review copy. JK. 


OUlJA (2014) DVD/BLU-RAY 
Out Now. Universal Pictures. 

Certificate: 15. 

★★ 

There are two rules of Oulja: never play alone 
or in a graveyard. Poor Debbie defies both, 
although only one was broken consciously, for 
the estate agent never told her that a child was 
buried in her cellar. Consequently, she hangs 
herself with some fairy lights. Her best friend 
Elaine (Olivia Cooke from Bates Motel) refuses 
to believe it was suicide and contacts the other 
side using the board, dragging some mates 
along with her. An apparition of a young girl with 
her mouth sewn shut tells them to skedaddle 
before mother comes, but it does no good. 

All who’ve dabbled with the Hasbro toy find 
themselves prone to milky-eyed possession 
before having a fatal accident. They don’t tell 
you that in the consumer advice. Can Elaine 
redress the tragic events of the past before she 
becomes a proper billy no-mates? 

Co-produced by Michael Bay and Jason Blum, 
Oulja is phony and inert like its own medium. 

The pacing is as stilted as a planchette jerking 
between letters, what few narrative surprises 
spelled out in large font. Scares range from the 
downright silly, a guy attacked by a possessed 
trolley in an underpass, to the ineffectual: the 
teenagers are somehow tormented by a written 
greeting - ‘Hi Friend’. Only one sequence, as 
Elaine ventures into the basement to release 
the binding from a skeleton’s mouth, channels 
tension: a dropped torch blinks nervously on 
the wall behind her, awaiting the split-second 
manifestation of mother. It is nowhere near 
enough in a film guaranteed to leave you 
Oulja -bored. 

Extras: Three corporate featurettes united in 
their subjects’ desire to refer to the board as if it 
were slang for Glaswegian. JK. 

DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS (1985) 

Blu-ray and DVD. 

Out Now. 

Shout! Factory/www.movietyme.com. 
Certificate: N/A. 

★★★ 

This routine remake of The Flesh And The 
Fiends is based on a 40-year-old screenplay 
by Dylan Thomas and stars Timothy Dalton 
as the respected surgeon played by Peter 
Cushing in the original. Dalton employs 
slovenly graverobbers Fallon and Broome 
(not Burke and Hare), played by Jonathan 


Pryce and Stephen Rea, to provide him with 
fresh raw material for his students to dissect. 
And of course the mendacious pair soon start 
resorting to murder to keep up their quota 
of corpses. The cast is splendid - apart from 
Twiggy, whose monotonous delivery of lines 
drives you barmy - and with Oscar-winning 
cameraman Francis at the helm it’s expertly 
photographed in a way that captures the 
grime and squalor of the times. Despite 
all that the film is slow and draggy, and 
ultimately more than a little depressing. Mel 
Brooks produced, but there are no laughs! 

Extras: Trailers. Commentary with author 
and film historian Steve Haberman, new 
interviews with Mel Brooks, producer 
Jonathan Sanger and former Brooksfilms 
Development Executive Randy Auerbach. AB. 

INVADERS FROM MARS (1986) Blu-ray. 

Out April 7th. Shout! Factory. Certificate: N/A. 

★★ 

Tobe Hooper dismally failed to capitalise on the 
success of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre and 
Poltergeist when he signed a three-picture deal 
with legendary 80s schlock-merchants Cannon 
Films to do Texas Chainsaw 2, Lifeforce and this 
lacklustre remake of a 50s sci-fi favourite. The 
law of averages should have ensured that at 
least one of these was half decent, but as the 
law of the sod had it, none was. 

That’s not to say that each of these films 
didn’t have their moments, individual scenes 
yielding guilty pleasures. For me it was the bit in 
Lifeforce where a security guard tries to entice 
naked vampire lady Mathilda May with a biscuit. 
In TCM 2 I love the attack on the radio station. 
I’m hard pressed to get any joy out of Invaders 
though. Scripted by the Lifeforce team of Dan 
O’Bannon and Don Jakoby, the film fails to bring 
any new ideas or provide interesting dialogue. 
Right from the word go it’s obvious this is going 
to be hard going. Little David Gardner (Hunter 
Carson) sees a spaceship land one night, and 
soon afterwards his father (Timothy Bottoms), 
his biology teacher (Louise Fletcher) and the 
local police chief (Jimmy Hunt, star of the 
original) begin acting strangely. 

So far so dull, though the movie perks 
up a little when David wanders into the 
Martian subterranean tunnels and spots some 
memorable Stan Winston-designed monsters. 
The young hero is the real-life son of late actress 
Karen Black, who plays the woman who believes 
his story in the film. AB. 
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imon Hooper interviews the 
^ icon of cooi that is ian Ogiivy.. 



readers of Dark Side will recognise Jonathan 
cott as a previous contributor to this magazine, but 
[e"nt years he has moved into film production with his 
pany and an output so prolific that he has twice 
Best Producer at the British Horror Film Awards, 
an’s love of great old time actors, his most recent 
sf ill Kill Old Way, gathers together an enviable cast of 

includin^teven Berkoff, James Cosmo, Chris Ellison and 


Jcmn, I 

screen vlteran^ 

Nicky Henson. 

But its biggest casting coup is luring former Return of the Saint and 
Witchfinder Generai star Ian Ogiivy out of semi-retirement for the star role 
of an old school gangster out to avenge the death of his brother. 

It also gave us the chance to catch up with the remarkably well preserved 
Ian about his 50 year career which began in the 1960s working with such 
genre legends as Vincent Price, Boris Karloff, Peter Cushing and Barbara 
Steele... 


This image: 

. Ian today - 
and below in 
Return Of The 
Saint 



You’ve lived in LA for over 20 years, and in your new film one of the 
characters says about you, “Anyone who wants to ponce about in the sun 
rather than live here is not worth knowing.” You must have had a lot of 
stick from the rest of the cast with that line! 

(Laughs): Well, this is a low budget movie so there wasn’t much time for 
jibes, but it’s true of course. I just went there because I was working there 
and I just stayed, you know, but I come back here all the time. It’s not like I 
just sit there sipping Pina Coladas under a palm tree. 

How different do you find filming in the UK now from when you first 
started? 

My experience of shooting in England recently is fairly limited of course. I 
haven’t done anything since Miss Marple, and before that I did a film in Spain 
and Greece. 

What fascinated me about shooting this movie was the cameras they 
were using now, these digital cameras which are like a large Pentax or Nikon. 
The lighting is minimal and they can get away with almost anything. Most 
of it is hand-held with these steadicams and you can do really quite long 
scenes just by moving the camera around. And the quality of the picture is 
so sharp they can do all sorts of things in post production - zooming in on 
someone’s face without it becoming pixilated. That’s the big difference. 

When I started, the cameras weighed two tons. They were huge things, 
there was no hand-held at all. It came in a bit when the Arriflex’s became 
a bit lighter, but you work with these big Panavision things - they were 
enormous. The size of a lot of these cameras was due to soundproofing but 
with digital there’s no need to soundproof anything. It’s really the technical 
side that fascinated me and the speed which you can film. 

Before, you used to take all day to shoot a scene. Now you shoot ten 
scenes a day. 

You have a few scenes with your old friend Nicky Henson. I understand 
he’s very ill. 

Well he’s much better actually. He was very ill ten years ago but he had a 
number of operations and he’s pretty good now. He’s undergone a lot of 
surgeries but they’ve all worked and these pills seem to help enormously. 

The only thing he doesn’t want to do now is theatre work. It’s too tiring for 
him, but nor do I. He still directs and all sorts of other things, so it’s not like 
he’s bedridden or anything like that. 

It’s been almost 50 years since you both did Witchfinder Generai (1968). 
Did you find yourselves reminiscing about the old times? 
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A bit, yeah. He’s one of nny oldest friends. 
We knew each other before drama 
school. My mum and his mum were 
mates and then we had a band together 
when we were students at RADA, called 
The Wombats. I was the drummer. I was 
terrible. Nicky was very good but we had 
a lot of fun with that. I worked in theatre 
with him as well after Witchfinder. 


Nicky’s always being asked about 
Psychomania. Is that the same for you 
and Witchfinder? 

Well that and The Saint. The aficionados 
always want to know about Witchfinder 
and Mike Reeves. 

In WSKTOW you have an old school 
cast alongside a very young cast which 


is similar to The Sorcerers (1967) where 
you were very young but Boris Karloff 
was at least 80 years old. Did you learn 
much from him or was he like Vincent 
Price on Witchfinder regaling the crew 
with old Hollywood tales? 

No Boris didn’t do that very much, he 
was just very sweet. I learnt patience 
from Boris. I remember sitting behind the 
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Above: 

Michael 
Reeves on 
the set of 
Witchfinder 
General and 
Ian with Hilary 
Dwyer, and at 
the climax of 
the movie 


set one day for our cue to open a door 
and walk into a room. We were sitting 
there and sitting there and sitting there, 
and Boris turned to me and said, (puts 
on Karloff’s voice) ‘By the time they get 
the shot I will probably be dead’. 

He was very sweet and kind and didn’t 
reminisce, no, not really. If you look at 
the movie it’s not like Witchfinder w\th 
Vincent. I didn’t spend much time with 
Boris and I spent almost no time at all 
with Vincent. We had a scene at the 
beginning and a scene at the end but we 
had two separate storylines. 


You worked with Barbara Steele on 
Revenge of the Blood Beast (1966). 
Unions then weren’t good and she 
ended up working an enormously long 
day due to her contract. 

So they tell me. The fact is this girl went 
from one low budget movie to the next. 
She must have done ten a year. She has 
no memory at all of doing our movie not 
because it was dreadful but because she 
worked on it for maybe two days and 
because it was in the midst of everything 
else. It was just another little job. 

The story was that Producer Paul 




Maslansky contracted her for a day 
but didn’t say how many hours that 
would be! 

That’s Paul’s story, yes. I don’t know 
anything about that but I’m pretty sure 
it’s true, yes. 

It’s not a bad little film. It has quite a 
cult following these days. 

Oh it was a dreadful little movie. The 
worst movie in the world it really was. 

It can’t have been all bad! You get to 
spend a day in bed with Barbara Steele 
at one point. 

A lot of people think that’s amusing and 
a fun thing to do, spending days in bed 
with pretty, naked women, but when 
you’ve got a crew around you asking if 
you can move your arm a little bit it’s not 
that fascinating really. 

I am amazed at what young actors 
and actresses are asked to do now in 
terms of nudity. In my day it was nothing 
compared to what they’re expected to 
do now. I’m glad I’m not young any more, 
I wouldn’t want to do it. 

Things have changed for the better 
notably safety. In The Sorcerers you’re 
riding a motorbike with no helmet. 


Mike Reeves was making movies on 
his own terms. We had a stunt man, a 
lovely man called Alf Joint. He had a 
role in the movie and he could say lines 
but he was really there to double up for 
anybody. I did draw the line a couple of 
times. In Biood Beast, Mike wanted me 
to land unconscious in the road and have 
a truck drive towards me, and at the 
last moment the truck would swerve. I 
went , “Are you out of your mind? What 
happens if he forgets to swerve?” 

You worked with Alf Joint on 
Witchfinder too. 

Well, Mike Lovedale had worked with Alf 
on another movie, I think it might have 
been on The Long Ships, and Alf was 
quite a good actor too, so you could give 
him lines. 

You did From Beyond the Grave (1974) 
for Amicus and I understand that Milton 
Subotsky was always on the studio floor. 
Did he interfere? 

No. I remember the difference between 
them and Hammer was - not that I 
ever did a Hammer film - but the main 
difference is Amicus would absolutely 
refuse to do any nudity. 

Steph Beacham wore a rather flimsy 
nightgown in. And Now The Screaming 
Starts (1973) and it was sent back. Milton 
Subotsky said, “No, she’s not wearing 
that!” Hammer did a lot of the naked 
ladies but Amicus wouldn’t. Perhaps they 
just had a strong morality about it but 
other than that they were very similar in 
many ways. 

You worked with Peter Cushing on, And 
Now The Screaming Starts. Beacham 
says she regarded these films as rather 
hokey and didn’t take them seriously 
whereas Cushing did. 

Yes he did, it was his career. I found him 
a gentle, sweet, intensely sad man. He 
once told me he was really only waiting 
to die to join his wife, the beloved Helen, 
who died not that long before. When he 
could he visited his wife’s grave every 
single day and he attracted sad people 
like flies. It was quite extraordinary 
- people who’d lost relatives would 
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somehow find their way to Peter and 
he would spend hours sitting with them 
and comforting them. Not sure how this 
happened. 

He was professional and kind and 
gentle. I never heard him raise his voice 
but I do think that was the truth of it. 

He was, I think, in deep mourning and 
he remained that way for the rest of his 
life. He never ever changed. He was a 
wonderfully sweet dear man. Always had 
this white glove on his hand because he 
smoked all the time and when he was 
in period films he didn’t want nicotine 
stained fingers. 

You moved to Hollywood in the Nineties 
and your first big Hollywood film was 
Robert Zemeckis’ Death Becomes Her 
( 1992 ). 

I think we should say my only Hollywood 
film (laughs). Well no that’s not quite 
true. I’ve done a couple. 

it was a big film for the time and quite 
effects heavy. 

Yes it won an Academy Award for its 
special effects. 

But that was Meryl Streep’s problem 
with it. She hated doing it by all 
accounts and said she felt like a piece 
of meat. 

I asked her about it as I was fascinated 
by it. I said, “Have you done the scene 
where your head is round the wrong 
way?” And she said, “No I haven’t and I 
don’t know what to do I have no idea. I 
know it’ll all be done magically but I’m 
trying to think my way into how you do 
that”. So she was still trying to work it 
all out. 

I had the one morning with her and 
it was very sweet, because at one point 
I asked her if I might touch her face or 
something and she said, “Ian, this is your 
scene I’m just reacting in it. This scene is 
yours so you do anything you like”. 

So I did it and after a while I said, “No 
I don’t think I want to do that any more!” 
And she said, “Nooooo it doesn’t really 
work”. She let me go through with it but 
it was extraordinary to watch her work, it 
really was. 


late. You’re too old”. I was in my forties. 
He said, “This is a young person’s town”, 
but he went on to give me my first job. It 
was true that the work began to dry up 
actually rather quickly. 

Round about 2000 it just suddenly 
stopped and it stopped for all of us. I 
have friends who are sort of my age and 
are much better known than me and 
are having a horrible time. I was lucky 
because I started to write books and that 
gave me more money than acting did, so 
I picked up another career. I reinvented 
myself but I remained an actor. I was 
ready to do anything but I was aware of 
the fact that I really couldn’t expect to 
work very often. 

WSKTOW was the first time I’ve ever 
heard you swear on film. Was there any 
reticence about that? 

Shit no. It was the most fun I’ve had on 
a movie in ages. Sacha Bennett (the 
director) allowed me to do little tweaks 
here and there, and there were several 
lines I rewrote that I thought were better 
than the original script. If he didn’t like it 
he’d say, but if I heard a hoot of laughter 
from the crew then I knew I was onto 
a winner. I didn’t want the character 
to swear in front of a woman. He’s old 
school, so he doesn’t swear in front of 
Lysette Anthony or Alison Doody but 
when he’s with the lads, yeah. 

This was a part far removed from my 
usual. I used to play the part that got 
these guys into jail. I was the good guy. 
The trick is to put on a lot of weight get 
fat and then they let you play parts like 
that. Fat and old, and then you can do it. 

The latest Bond film is shooting and you 
were in line to play him at one point. 

Can you tell me about that? 

Every time the press had a weak day or 
a page free they’d do a, “Who’s going 
to be the new James Bond?” They had 
me, Lewis Collins. It was a whole lot 
of us who were playing heroic figures 
on television. I remember having lunch 
with an executive from the Bond film 
company who was in charge of publicity, 
and after lunch he said, “Look, it’s not 
really my place to say this, but I think it’s 


only fair. You’ve come up in discussion 
many times because of the success of 
Roger Moore, but here’s the truth of it. 

It’s already been decided. If we wanted 
another Roger Moore you’d be it, but we 
don’t. We want another Sean Connery. 

So they went with Tim Dalton, so that 
was the closest I ever got. It was a great 
relief because after that I could say to the 
press, “No, I know for a fact I’m not going 
to be Bond.” It was a relief and I don’t 
think I’d have been any good really. I was 
all wrong for it. 

WSKTOW ends like a Bond film as in, 
“Bond will be back in...” Here it hints 
that the cast will be back in We Still 
Steal The Old Way. Is there going to be 
a sequel? 

They want to do it and I would be 
interested. I had more fun doing this 
movie than any other I’ve ever done. 

It was a departure for me and I was 
surrounded by lovely people. We laughed 
all the time. I was treated with a sort of 
lunatic deference I’m not really used to, 
and also because Jonathan Sothcott our 
beloved producer has a thing about the 
past and old movies and had apparently 
always been a fan, so he’s always treated 
me with this sort of demented respect. 

He called me, “an icon of cool” so when 
my wife asked me to take the trash out 
the other day I said, “I will, but would an 
icon of cool do that?” She said, “It would 
if it knew what was good for it”. When 
you’re treated like an icon of cool, life 
becomes very pleasant. 

Do you see yourself moving back to 
the UK? 

I’m not sure that will ever happen, but 
who knows? My American wife says, 
“You’re not to come back home without 
an English TV series”, so she’s quite 
happy for both of us to come over here. 
We’re on our own. My stepchildren are 
grown up, we’ve got a dog and two cats 
and I dare say we can cope. I’d come 
over to do a job but I don’t think I’d come 
over to live permanently. 

We Still Kill The Old Way is out now on 
Blu ray And DVD 


You play a camp plastic surgeon and it’s 
such a different role from anything else 
you’ve done. 

Yes It’s so different from anything I’ve 
done in England and that’s one of the 
reasons why I loved America. They didn’t 
know me over there at all. Once a year an 
American would come up to me and say, 
“I saw your series”. I wasn’t known, so the 
Americans gave me parts I’d never be 
cast in over here. 

Is that still the case? 

Well I don’t think I’d ever work there 
again, at least not as an actor, simply 
because when I started working there 
before the era of television, work would 
filter down to fairly unknown actors like 
me. The very first casting director I ever 
met said, “Ian, you’ve come here too 
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Actress Judy Matheson 
was burned at the stake 
in Twins of Evil and got 
an acid face bath in 
Crucible of Terror, but 
thankfully she survived 
to give this exclusive 
Dark Side interview to 
Simon Hooper... 


T he still-lovely Judy Matheson is 
a talented British actress whose 
career encompasses everything 
from Crossroads and Blake’s 7 
to Hammer and Pete Walker horrors and 
Confessions of a Window Cleaner. She even 
got the chance to audition for King Leer 
himself, Russ Meyer, as she revealed when I 
had the chance to spend a most enjoyable 
couple of hours with her in behalf of The 
Dark Side... 

Hi Judy, I understand you trained to be an 
actress at Bristol. 

Well, I trained as a teacher, but it was a 
drama school as well. If you got a grant in 
those days they weren’t happy to give you 
a grant for RADA or somewhere, but if you 
got a teaching degree in tandem then you 
could get your grant, so I got a teaching 
qualification which I’ve never really used. 
That was the same school and qualification 
as Helen Mirren and Paul Freeman, my 
ex husband, and various others, because 
people couldn’t get the big grants to go to 


drama school. You often hear Helen talking 
about her teacher training, which was 
obviously a bit of a waste of time as far as 
she was concerned. 

After that you went to Bristol Old Vic and 
did Shakespearean roles. Was that the 
career plan, to do classical theatre? 

Yes definitely without a doubt. After 
Bristol Old Vic there were four of us 
actresses. One was Janet Key, who went 
on to do quite a lot of classical but also 
did a Hammer horror, and we became 
great friends. She got an agent called 
Hazel Malone, who was the agent to go 
to. Everybody who was anybody in those 
days was with her: Malcolm McDowell, Judy 
Geeson, Susan George, Robin Askwith.... all 
of them were with Hazel. Janet said, “Go 
along and see Hazel,’’ and Hazel snapped 
me up, as it were. 

It’s one of my regrets, not having done 
more classical and auditioned for the RSC 
and the National, but in fact I was very 
happy doing the other stuff as well. 


Early on you did one episode of Spindoe, 
a tremendously violent TV series for its 
day with Ray McAnally. 

Yes that was directed by Mike Newell. 
Those Granada guys were astonishing. 
When I came back from a long tour 
of America, I was separated from my 
boyfriend who I’d met at college, that 
was Paul Freeman, and we got married in 
September of 1967. 

He’d got a job at the Liverpool 
Playhouse, so went up there. All I’d done 
was the Bristol Old Vic, and I was working 
in a John Lewis over Christmas at the 
time. Granada called me in and they had a 
wonderful casting director called Margaret 
Matheson and, once she called me in for 
work there, I was constantly employed. 

We rehearsed Spindoe up in Granada, 
but we came back down to Hampstead 
in Millionaires Row to shoot it. It was 
recorded, none of it was live. 

In 1969 you did your first feature film. The 
Exquisite Cadaver. You played Capucine’s 
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lesbian lover in that. What was your 
impression of the script when you first 
read it? 

I was not in a position to read scripts. What 
happened was that the director Vicente 
Aranda saw loads of actors for that in 
some big hotel like the Dorchester, with 
his DoP Fernando Arribas. He came over 
specifically to cast a British girl, because 
of all that late 60’s trendy thing, and I was 
shortlisted and chosen. 

It wasn’t a case of looking at the script 
and saying, “Yes I’ll do this’’. I was going to 
do this whatever - it was the lead in a film 
and Hazel drew up the contract and I flew 
to Spain for about five months and then to 
Rome to do some dubbing. It was a very 
glamorous thing to do. I thought that was 
what life was all about, flying first class all 
over the world. I had no script to look at 
but I don’t remember having any doubt at 
all to do it. I was quite lovelorn at the time 
and looking forward to getting back, and I 
don’t think I made the most of it. Looking 
back at it now, I took it all in my stride and 
it was wonderful. 

They wanted more sexuality so I had 
to fly back to do more scenes. There’s a 
peculiar dream sequence with some nudity. 
Jennifer Grey twittered something recently, 
a clip of a girl floating around nude, and its 
really pretty, and it’s a sequence from the 
film. I remember sitting on this trapeze with 
no clothes on and doing all this weird sort 
of up and down thing! 

So to your first Hammer film, Lust fora 
Vampire, with Ralph Bates who went on to 
describe it as his least favourite film and 
the worst film ever made. That seems a 
bit harsh. 

I’m not sure about Lust fora Vampire and 
that ridiculous music, but Jimmy Sangster 
was great to work with. It’s not held in 
the greatest esteem. There was a radio 
documentary that said that Hammer’s 
output deteriorated at the time that I joined 
them - which is a coincidence nothing to 
do with me! 

Jimmy Sangster took over at the last 
moment from Terence Fisher who’d had 
a car accident. That can’t have been easy 
for him. 

Peter Cushing pulled out at the last minute 
and Ralph Bates did his part. It would have 
been a very different film with Peter, not 
that Ralph is bad. Ralph was lovely and a 
very good actor, but with Peter it would 
have had the cachet of a Cushing film. 

The atmosphere on set was such fun, 
though. There’s nothing like a group of 
gorgeous women to get on well. We just 
laughed, everybody. You had the beautiful 
hair and dresses, you’re in this lovely 
country house and we’re all laughing in 
this dormitory. You’d hear these screams in 
this huge great house and it was the girls 
screaming with laughter. There’d be this 
dancing on the lawn. You could not wait to 
get in to work. 

Mike Raven and Yutte Stensgaard are both 
in Lust For A Vampire, where his voice is 



dubbed with a ludicrous bass effect. Do 
you know what his reaction was when he 
found out? 

No not at all. He didn’t cross my 
consciousness at all. We didn’t have any 
scenes together. My scenes were all done 
at the location at that house and my 
memories are all of that girls having full 
body make up. You just stood there while 
the make up man put on full body make 
up. I don’t even remember in the later film 
we did, where we had a lot of exposure to 
each other, ever talking about that film. 

What about Yutte, because it’s rumoured 
that her voice was dubbed too? 

I think her voice probably was, but we 
never discussed that, because you never 
saw them afterwards. I don’t remember 
any crew screenings and you were always 
moving on to something else. But in that 
Hammer documentary I was telling you 
about, Ingrid Pitt was talking about how 
furious she was at being dubbed. Her 
voice on that documentary is so wonderful 
that it would have been perfect for the 
part. She said they gave her some posh, 
classically English voice. I think it was just 
the producers being old fashioned. 


may have closed the set for the scenes 
in the dormitory because that was the 
professional thing to do 

Twins of Evii was the final part of that 
vampire trilogy, and the stars, the 
Collinson twins, were dubbed for the 
entire film. 

In November 2013 I did a Hammer 
convention and they were doing a Twins 
of Evil retrospective with a Q&A on stage 
in Westminster. Director John Hough was 
there, with Mary and myself. Now John, 
who is a dear man, absolutely denied the 
twins had been dubbed, in front of the 
whole audience with Mary beside him. 


Above: 

Judy (third 
from right) 
at the recent 
Manchester 
Fantastic Film 
Festival. Also 
in the lineup 
are Caroline 
Munro 
(second 
from left), 

Me Me Lai 
and Yvonne 
Monlaur (far 
right) 


You get bumped off in the first scene with 
Peter Cushing. How was he on set? 

He was wonderful. I think he probably 
didn’t tell us or anyone that he’d lost his 
wife, Helen. He was really caring, quite con- 
versational not withdrawn at all and very 
protective of me, the perfect gentleman 
and also very interesting. I didn’t talk to 
him at all away from the set, but I got the 
impression he was very intelligent and 
sensitive, and he was very, very nice to me. 

I was the only woman on set that day. 


There’s a lot of nudity in Lust for a 
Vampire, but it’s rumoured that a clothed 
version was also shot. 

I do remember there was a European 
version where you could show more, and 
I think there are some stills from me in 
that film where the cover when I’m being 
given the bite is down to here (indicates 
waist height) and the other where it’s here 
(indicates chest height), but it’s such a long 
time ago. 

These sort of scenes are usually shot on 
closed sets - was that the same here? 

The girls didn’t seem to care, but this sort 
of thing went on on the beaches in France 
and everywhere - women were just walking 
around with no tops on. It was very much 
what you did. I wasn’t always totally at 
ease doing it, because I was quite shy. They 


You end up getting burnt at the stake. 

Was that dangerous to film? 

I do remember it as being quite scary. I 
screamed and screamed and screamed, 
and you see it all as one take, and at the 
end of it there was a total silence - and 
then the entire crew applauded. IVe never 
had that since. It stayed very strongly in my 
mind. There was such camaraderie and wit 
from the crew, they were all so professional. 

After this you did Crucibie of Terror with 
Mike Raven, filmed in Cornwall. 

That was also with Mary Maude, who is my 
best friend. She married Gary White, who 
was the AD on this, and their son Tom is an 
AD now. Gary recently died, unfortunately, 
and he was the most wonderful guy. They 
were my best friends on that film and to 
this day. A fan told me that he thought 
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Clockwise 
from above: 

A pin-up shot 
of Judy, an 
old VMS cover 
of Crucible 
of Terror, a 
scene from 
Pete Walker’s 
Flesh and 
Blood Show 
and a shot 
of Judy with 
Lee Montague 
and Suzy 
Mandel in the 
1976 Sweeney 
episode, 
Selected 
Target 


that was my best role. It suited me down 
to the ground, that sort of sultry, rather 
hard-faced role! It was quite a happy show, 
actually, but Jimmy Bolam wasn’t happy 
Ronnie Lacey was hysterically funny 
and was sending it up something rotten. 

He was so funny, just witty with every line. 

I remember the read through, and every 
line he’d make some crack. His character 
was always drunk, and the stage direction 
would say, “He pours himself a slug’’. He’d 
say, “I know this is a horror film but this 
is ridiculous.’’ He’d do that all the way 
through. He was brilliant, but Jimmy Bolam 
was really rather cross about the whole 
thing. 

Mike Raven financed a large part of this. 
Was he keeping an eye on how every 
penny was being spent? 

Not at all. He seemed very, very 
inexperienced. The rest of the crew were 
very, very professional and you couldn’t get 
a much better cast for such a low budget 
film, with Jimmy Bolam, Ronnie Lacey, 

Mary Maude and Beth Morris. There was 
also Betty Alberge, who was brilliant, and 
John Arnett. And then you had Mike Raven. 
I’m not saying he wasn’t professional and 
wouldn’t turn up and not know his lines, 
but he couldn’t deliver them very well. He 
took himself a bit too seriously, and no one 
else did. 


There’s one scene which makes me laugh, 
where you all have a meal around a table 
that’s too small, with chairs that are too 
big, with too many actors, and everyone 
is shuffling about trying to make room for 
each other. 

That’s so funny. It was shot at Shepperton, 
not in the house in Cornwall. I remember 



Roman Polanski coming in and sitting 
down with us. Mary and I were chatting 
and Polanski clearly had his eye on Mary. 

My nose was out of joint a bit with that. But 
she wasn’t having anything to do with him 
either. 

What on earth is going on with your death 
scene in that? 

Yes what is going on? Was it Mary who 
killed me? I don’t know. Me Me Lai was the 
body at the beginning and she couldn’t 
remember it when I met her for the first 
time at the Manchester Fantastic Film 
Festival last November. She’s a delightful 
person but she couldn’t remember it at all. 

I think it’s acid getting thrown in my face 
but it was actually Andrew’s Liver Salts that 
fizzes up. 

The tagline for Pete Walker’s The Flesh 
and Blood show is” “An appalling 
amalgam of carnage and carnality!” Is that 
your recollection of making it? 

No not at all (laughs). Tve got many 
memories of driving up to Cromer in my 
little yellow mini with Luan Peters. Her 
wonderful good looks belied her talent. 

Pate Walker has acknowledged that she 
was very talented. She went off on a 


singing thing with Hazel but we had such 
fun when she opened that door with no 
clothes on, which was very unrealistic to 
say the least! The other memory is us 
always meeting somewhere. There was 
none of this limousine stuff and taking you 
places, which is what one likes. It was all 
going off crammed into a minibus down to 
Brighton Pier at some unearthly hour in the 
morning. We didn’t stay down in Brighton 
we travelled everyday to do all the theatre 
stuff. 

This was shot in February and it looks 
absolutely freezing. 

Pete has gone on record as saying what 
a trooper Luan was, going in the water. I 
wasn’t outside at all. I was in the theatre in 
that room, which was a hotel room and I 
think was supposed to be our flat. I just had 
a scene getting out at Brighton station. 

Was the location the Pavilion Pier in 
Norfolk? 

It wasn’t. It’s the left hand pier of Brighton 
as you’re looking at the beach. We drove 
up to Cromer to do the bedroom scene 
for some reason. I don’t know if any other 
shots were done there, but all our stuff in 
the theatre was shot down in Brighton. We 
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got in this nninibus, nne, Robin Askwith, Ray 
Brooks, and all the other people, and got 
ferried down to Brighton Pier. Ray Brooks, 

I thought, was the most wonderful actor. 
Robin was never less than huge fun to 
work with. Luan, I just loved and Candace 
Glendenning as well. 

Pete Walker had a degree of notoriety for 
his films. What did you know about him at 
the time? 

Well occasionally Hazel would send you 
to peculiar people. Do you remember that 
American producer Russ Meyer? I met him 
for an audition once and that was amazing. 
I clearly wasn’t Russ Meyer material. I 
probably came on a bit like a Guardian 
reader. He was very charming though. 

Let me tell you, in my life there was never 
ever any of that casting couch or groping 
business! I did a Q&A at the Fantastic 
Film Festival in Manchester, and someone 
asked about that in reference to Val Guest, 
because he had a bit of a reputation, 
apparently. I think I was always quite in 



control, as indeed I am today. No one ever 
put a foot wrong. We just had a laugh and 
I could cope with silly sexist jokes with the 
rest of them and we’d all deal with it. 

What was Pete Walker like as a director? 
Was he a shouter and screamer on set? 

No, but he was not very collaborative, as 
far as I can remember. He knew what he 
wanted and if he didn’t get it he wasn’t 
very pleased. I’d love to know his memory 
of me, but he probably can’t remember me 
very well. I think probably there was a little 
bit of a clash, but I don’t suppose I’ll work 
for him again so it doesn’t matter. I was 
always a bit of a political animal. I would 
speak up in a mature way about feminism. 
This was the early 70’s and feminism was 
a big thing with me. Pete Walker was 
probably not the chap to take this up with. 

However, I prided myself on being 
a jobbing actress and professional. If I 
accepted a job that I knew had nudity in it 
then it was up to me, I never made a fuss 
about it. I was never coy. You had wonderful 
actresses like Kate O’ Mara taking her 
clothes off in several films. Helen Mirren 
, nobody has done more nudity in films... 
walking down that staircase nude in that 
big film done in Rome... Caligula. Glenda 
Jackson was doing it. It was a time when 
nobody cared very much. My roles were a 
bit sexual, but I was a sexy looking lady. 

That leads us naturally on to Percy's 
Progress and Confessions of a Window 
Cieaner. You spoke about the director of 
the latter, Val Guest but what was he like? 

He was lovely. I went to his house to meet 
him for Confessions. Great big house in 
Hampstead. His lovely wife was there, she 
was beautiful. He was very old fashioned 
looking, with a little moustache like he 
was right out of the 1950’s. I didn’t meet 
anybody else, it was his casting. I’d done 
The Adventurer for him first, which was a 
TV thing. 


"'What I am about to do now, 
I do for all womankind r 




PERCY? PROGRESS. 


Percy’s Progress was directed by Ralph 
Thomas, brother of Gerald Thomas of 
Carry On fame. What was he like? 

Lovely. I was impressed to be asked to 
do it and we had some fun. There was a 
particular scene, which I’ve got some stills 
of, with Leigh Lawson and the house of 
prostitutes. I spent a day in bed with that 
man and I thought he was gorgeous. I’ve 
met him a couple of times since. I enjoyed 
doing Percy’s Progress. 


Above: 

With Ralph 

Bates and 

director 

Jimmy 

Sangster 

filming 

Hammer’s 

Lust For A 

Vampire 


It’s got a really fantastic cast, the likes of 
Vincent Price, Harry H. Corbett, Anthony 
Andrews, Barry Humphries, Denholm Elliot, 
Elke Sommer, Milo O’ Shea, Jenny Hanley, 
Madeline Smith... 

I didn’t come across any of those people 
when I was making it, but it is an amazing 
cast list. They didn’t have a big party for 
everybody like Confessions. I’ve never seen 
the film. I’ve only seen a tiny bit of the 
prostitute house where he chooses a girl 
and it’s me. You didn’t have a red carpet 
premiere with all those people. You didn’t 
meet them. There was no cast reading or 
anything. I think I just went along as this 
girl with a reputation for taking her clothes 
off. You’ve probably denigrated my entire 
career now (laughs). 
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Did he direct in English? 

I don’t rennennber any interpreter. I think 
he could speak to be quite harsh. Maybe 
it was the comnnunication problem. I think 
I blocked it out of my memory because it 
was quite uncomfortable and because of 
the scene we were just talking about. I just 
felt exploited in a way I never had done 
before. That was a regret. 

But you were doing a lot of TV work back 
then as well. 

I did six months in Crossroads. Don’t laugh! 

It’s the inspiration for Victoria Wood’s 
Acorn Antiques. It did have a reputation 
for wobbly sets, rushed rehearsals, elderly 
actresses forgetting their lines. 

My memory of it is completely the 
opposite. They were completely 
professional. There were no elderly 
actresses apart from Noelle Gordon. There 
were fabulous actors in it like Edward 
Clayton. You went in on the Monday to get 
your script mark it out learn it on Monday 
night then on Tuesday you went in and 
Wednesday or Thursday you shot it. It 
was very very fast. It was a bit like being 
in weekly rep. I loved it. I had a really nice 
part and one of the most interesting actors 
I’ve ever worked with was Roger Tonge, the 
guy in the wheelchair, although he wasn’t 
in a wheel chair and I loved him to pieces 
because we got on so well. He was so witty 
so intelligent and so different from the 
character that he played. 


Above: 

Judy in 
attendance at 
a recent film 
connvention 


You were in The House That Vanished, 
also known as Scream and Die. It was 
directed by Jose Ramon Larraz, who had a 
reputation for shooting erotica. Were you 
aware of his past films? 

Not at the time but I do remember the 
audition, which was in my agent’s office, 
where he made it very clear that he wanted 
some weird scenes. In retrospect I should 
have walked out and said “I don’t want 
to do that," because it was very clear 
he had some extreme ideas of what he 
wanted to shoot. In the end he didn’t do it 
though, maybe because he was shooting 
in England. I remember him talking about 
having a bit of sadism and having a dog 
collar on, and things like that, sort of 50 
Shades of Grey, but that did not materialise 
in the end. 

He was quite a hard director to work for. 
All this time we’ve talked about the fun 
I’ve had making movies, but this time I just 
didn’t feel it at all. The other actors didn’t 
either, though the British crew had a cine- 
matographer who was very sympathetic to 
any problems you might have. 

My end scene, my demise, was a sort of 
rape thing, but you can’t see it very well 
and it wasn’t very easy to shoot - in a tiny 
room, with only Jose and the cinematog- 
rapher and sound man in there. I have no 
memories of ever being uncomfortable 
except in this one film because he didn’t 
make it easy. I probably shouldn’t say this 
because he’s still highly respected in Spain, 
but I think he was actually very voyeuristic 
in real life. 


One of your last TV appearance is 
in Biake’s 7 as a mutoid. Was there 
something about that which made up your 
mind to retire from acting? 

No not at all. The reason why I got that was 
the director also directed me in Crossroads, 
so when he rang up from the BBC and said, 
“I’d like you to be in this’’, it wasn’t a case 
of auditions. This is going to sound very 
vain, but he said, “I want someone who’s 
very beautiful and I want you to do this.’’ 

So I said, “All right. I’ll do it’’. You’re always 
flattered if a director asks you regardless. 

Blake’s 7 was complete gibberish and 
I wasn’t that happy about it. As a mutoid 
operator I had to wear this absolutely 
hideous head dress, and without all the hair 
and make up and stuff I looked completely 
horrendous. This poor man had cast this 
woman to look gorgeous. It was fun to 
do though, and again it’s got a huge fan 
following now. 

Talking about fan following, you’re doing 
the conventions now. What’s got you into 
that? 

Mary Maude . She went up to the 
Manchester Fantastic Film Festival several 
years ago. She’d been invited and she’d 
gone, and enjoyed it even though she 
doesn’t really like any of that sort of thing. 
She was then asked to do a Camden Film 
Fair, and since people had been asking her 
about me she suggested I do it too. I spoke 
to the organiser, Paul Brown and I said 
I’d do a couple of hours, which I wouldn’t 
dream of doing now - I’d have to do the 


whole day. He was so nice and I loved it, 
because it was talking in a friendly way to 
people who knew more about my films 
than I did. So I did a few more and I love it 
now, just meeting the fans. 

So what is it that fans always ask you at 
these conventions? 

The Twins of Evil burning scene. You get 
a complete variety of fans. I remember 
talking for a long time to a student who 
was doing a PHD on sixties and seventies 
British films, and he was talking a bit like 
you do, Simon. No notes or anything, it was 
all in his head. They talk about different 
things, really. They bring photographs, 
some bring memorabilia from all that time 
ago, DVDs, they talk about when they got 
them. There’s a lot of give and take, they’ll 
tell me about their experience of the films 
and they’ll bring posters that they’ve had 
in their bedrooms, but it’s not just one type 
of fan. At Camden, one was an 8-year-old 
boy who came and stood beside me the 
whole time I was there, and he said to 
me afterwards, “You’re the most famous 
person I’ve ever met.’’ Obviously he didn’t 
know who I was, and he probably met 
plenty more . 

So what do you think is the appeal of 
these Hammer films and such like? 

I’d like to say their production values and 
the prettiness, the glamour, the fabulous 
actors like Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing. 
On the whole they used very good, mature 
actors. For instance in Lust fora Vampire the 
make up, hair and clothes were spectacular. 
Don’t they look lovely? I think Twins of Evil 
looks wonderful. But I think it’s the internet 
- people joining u p. Before that I don’t see 
how this could have happened. I’m doing 
an intimate Evening with Judy Matheson 
for Misty Moon on the 2nd of May, which I 
feel quite humble about. I’m not Ingrid Pitt 
or any of the really leading ladies like the 
wonderful Caroline Munro. I met her for 
the first time at the Manchester Fantastic 
Film Festival and everyone’s always said 
how wonderful she is. She’s just so nice. I 
travelled back on the train with her. She was 
just so interesting. 

From various posts you have made online 
you seem quite political now. Can you 
ever see yourself going back to acting? 

I would never go back to acting. That 
would all be too difficult to do. I’ve always 
been opinionated. I was very political when 
I was younger, hence maybe the odd clash 
with someone like Pete Walker. I was very 
much a feminist. The Guardian is my Bible, 
and that’s not going to change. I was a 
student activist with CND, anti apartheid 
that sort of thing. If anything, it’s mellowed. 
I’m conscious of not putting too much 
political stuff. I do far more film stuff. I no 
longer want to offend people, I suppose 
that is what it is. DS 

An Evening with Judy Matheson is 
on Saturday 2nd May 2015, 39 Great 
Marlborough St, London. W1F7JG. 
tickets from flatplanet.co.uk 
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ew performers from 
H the gory glory days of 

H Italian shock-cinema 

are as iconic as 
Giovanni Lombardo 
Radice. The main man of a number 
of controversial creepers, including 
1980’s terror-trio of Ruggero Deodato’s 
House on the Edge of the Park, Lucio 
Fulci’s City of the Living Dead, Antonio 
Margheriti’s Cannibai Apocaiypse and 
Umberto Lenzi’s ultra-controversial 
Cannibai Ferox (1981), the actor endures 
as an enigmatic persona to this day. 
Whilst the bottom dropped out of the 
Italian genre world in the mid-1980s, 
Radice sustained his legend with smaller 
turns in such well-remembered outings 
as Michele Soavi’s masterful Stagefright 
(1987), the Dario Argento-produced The 
Church (1991) and Lamberto Bava’s Body 
Puzzle (1992). 

Still going strong at the ripe old age 
of 60, with indie roles that include A 
Day of Violence (2010) and convention 
appearances across the globe, Radice 
also has an upcoming autobiography 
planned. Moreover, for anyone with 
access to social media, the fine fellow 
remains a prolific presence on Facebook. 
Flowever, it was in-person, at the annual 
Manchester Festival of Fantastic Films, 
when The Dark Side caught up with 
the spaghetti-splatter staple for the 
following relaxed conversation... 

To this day you are best known for a 
number of controversial horror films 
that were produced during a remarkably 
short period of time... 

I know! And who could have predicted 
this? These were just B-movies to me 
- I never thought, ‘Oh yes, people will 
remember this film.’ To me, they came 
out, played in some shitty little B-movie 
theatre in Rome and then they were 
gone in a flash. That was it. I always 
thought, “Who cares about these 
things?” 


Do you remember any sort of release 
for these films in Italy? 

I recall I saw a poster for Cannibal 
Ferox outside one little neighbourhood 
cinema in Rome - and this was when it 
was playing in Italy. So, yes, it was one 
cinema, okay? I saw that and I read a 
review from a local critic who said it was 
terrible (laughs). That was all I could 
expect from these movies. There was no 
DVD or Blu-ray back then - in fact, there 
was barely a VFIS market. I was surprised 
when they even made it into a movie 
theatre! 

To your eternal disdain it is Cannibal 
Ferox that endures, more than the 
others, as your best known movie... 

As everybody knows I hate Cannibal 
Ferox (laughs). And only now do I know 
and understand that it was just a blatant 
copycat of Cannibal Holocaust... 

Have you seen Cannibal Holocaust yet? 

No, no - and I had never seen these other 
films. I think one of our crew on Cannibal 
Ferox had been on Cannibal Holocaust 
and maybe this is how I first heard about 
it... Or maybe it was when we were 
making House on the Edge of the Park. I 
don’t know. Like I said, these movies just 
came and went in Italy. They were very 
easy to avoid and to forget about. 

Are you not curious about Cannibal 
Holocaust? 

In a way, yes, and I got close to seeing 
Cannibal Holocaust a few years ago. I 
was in London with Ruggero and they 
were going to screen it. But he wanted 
to go out and eat because he has seen it 
a hundred times by now - so, of course, 

I missed it. I was a little interested but, 
yes, I have never seen it. Flowever, I did 
see Ruggero’s Last Cannibal World a few 
years ago. 

What did you think? 

Well, to me, it was just a joke. I thought it 
was a preposterous movie. Lots of nudity 
and violence, just like Cannibal Ferox, but 


this time it was more male than female. 
There was a lot of penis in Last Cannibal 
World whereas in Cannibal Ferox it was 
more about the naked girls. Maybe they 
are tastier (laughs). 

For all of their nastiness these are not 
films you can take entirely seriously... 

Oh yes, I agree, especially with all of the 
supposed ‘information’ they provide 
about natives and their habits. Quite 
recently I read a scholarly piece about 
cannibalism which said that this sort of 
thing never really existed. At least not 
in the terms that they would hunt down 
other people and eat them. Cannibalism 
was nothing like that among these tribes. 
And then in these films you have people 
stripping down and having sex in the 
middle of the jungle and stuff - it is just 
stupid. The insects would be all over your 
naked flesh if that happened (laughs). 
The crew on Cannibal Ferox had to be 
covered up to avoid being attacked by 
all of the bugs out there. The sex scene 
I had in that movie was done in a studio, 
back in Rome. 

I do want to ask why you can’t seem to 
muster up a good word about Umberto 
Lenzi... 

I was just a very different person from 
Umberto Lenzi which probably did not 
help. I like being by myself and I do not 
boast about my accomplishments. Even 
today you will not see me act like that 
but Lenzi is self-absorbed. Fie would 
always tell me he was a genius and a 
great filmmaker. I tried to be polite and 
to nod along but, no, we never got along. 
We quarrelled all the time on the set. 

I imagine having such a conflict in 
trpical heat cannot be easy... 

Oh yes, I did not enjoy the heat, the 
insects, the wildlife... Leticia, in Colombia, 
where we shot Cannibal Ferox was 
also a drug port, you know? So it was 
dangerous - I do not know if it is still like 
that, of course, but I recall you would 
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see a plane arrive across the Annazon 
and it would be full of cocoa leaves. 

There were a lot of rich men there, a big 
casino: it was rife with drug money... But 
in contrast to that wealth there was the 
sort of poverty you cannot imagine - and 
there was violence. The drug business 
attracts gangsters so you would hear gun 
fire and then read about shootings the 
next morning. It was not a comfortable 
environment to work in - even when you 
were staying in a nice hotel. You would 
be trying to sleep and there would be 
bullets flying around outside. 

Colombia was engaged in a lot of 
political upheaval and civil conflict back 
then... 

I only know that there was a border war 
between Colombia and Peru while we 
were out there. It was cheap to shoot 
there, of course, and that is why we were 
there - but I honestly don’t know why 
because a national park is a national 
park anywhere. Film this fucking thing in 
Germany, you know? 

Actually when Aristide Massaccesi 
directed Emanuelle and the Last 
Cannibals he shot it in Italy, at a national 
park, and claimed it was South America. 
I don’t know how many viewers were, 
or are, traveled enough to know the 
difference... 

Right, there you go - a bush is a bush 
anywhere (laughs). But returning to 
Leticia - I do remember that some of 
the natives were alcoholics, they were 
in rags and they were so poor. Some of 
them had too many children and they 
struggled to feed them. They were happy 
to be in Cannibal Ferox and they could 
not have cared less about losing their 
pride or being misrepresented - they just 
needed some money. It was very sad. 

Can you talk about a typical day on the 
set of Cannibal Ferox? 

We had to take a four hour boat to our 
jungle location every day. I think it was 
a 4am wake up call and then we were 


there until our daily dose of torrential 
rain arrived. It would begin to pour with 
rain at about 1pm and then once that 
stopped, which usually took an hour, 
we would resume. We came back very 
late at night - usually covered in mud 
and sweat. It was the toughest shoot I 
have ever had. Plus the script was just 
abysmal and it was filled with violence 
against women and also animals - which 
I loathe... 

Were you there when Lenzi shot the 
notorious sequence with the anaconda? 

I was not there for the sequence with 
the anaconda, thank goodness - but 
I was told later by the crew what had 
happened. The anaconda was supposed 
to take this little thing that they tied to 
a pole... 

Yeah, a coatimundi... 

A coatimundi, right, but the crew 
rebelled and said enough was enough 
and they would not film anymore. The 
anaconda had already been fed and the 
crew had agreed to film this sequence 
as long as they were promised that the 
little thing would not be devoured. But 
Lenzi wanted it to be swallowed and the 
crew stopped this from happening. This 
is what I was told anyway. 

The most, let’s say, celebrated moment 
in Cannibal Ferox is when you have your 
penis lopped off... 

This is how preposterous these 
movies are - I mean how the hell are 
you supposed to react if your dick is 
chopped off? I just screamed as loudly 
as possible for that scene - what else 
are you supposed to do? Can anyone 
really believe in that sequence? Anyway, 

I have bad memories of that scene 
because they tied me to a tree and it 
was a fucking ant’s nest. But Lenzi was 
screaming and saying he was in a hurry 
and it all needed to be done now. To 
make things worse the makeup man got 
nervous because of Lenzi’s tantrums 
and he glued the fake penis to me but 


without any, let’s say, delicacy. Of course, 
this meant that when the prosthetic tore 
off it ripped some of the skin away from 
the real thing... 

How did you react to that? 

I responded by kicking his ass up and 
down the jungle (laughs). 

Prior to Cannibal Ferox you worked with 
Lenzi’s nemesis, Ruggero Deodato, on 
House on the Edge of the Park - another 
controversial shocker... 

Deodato and Lenzi were and are very 
different people. Lenzi lacks what 
Deodato has which is a sense of humour. 

I am still pleased with my role in House 
on the Edge of the Park. I think it would 
be my second favourite part after 
Cannibal Apocalypse. 

I have to defend Lenzi here and state 
that I found him to be an uproarious 
presence when I had the pleasure to 
spend a weekend with him in 2013... 

I can only speak for when we worked 
together. When I worked with them, 
Deodato would make us all laugh. He 
would also scream on the set - this is just 
the Italian way, Fulci was the same - but 
he would end each rant with a little joke 
that would lighten the mood and make 
us all smile. He understood irony - he is 
a very funny man. Lenzi was not like this 
with us. 

Why does House on the Edge of the 
Park stand out for you? 

My character just had some interesting 
aspects that I could get to grips with. I 
thought there was some depth there and 
I enjoyed exploring that... He was not just 
a bad guy. He had a lot going on. Mike 
Logan in Cannibal Ferox, by contrast, 
is just bad. He is a bad guy - there is 
nothing else, he is a blank piece of paper. 
There was more to my role in House on 
the Edge of the Park, though... 

You mentioned Cannibal Apocalypse as 
your favourite role... 
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That film was a very pleasant shoot 
and watching it back now I do think 
that it is a decent movie. I don’t think 
I appreciated that movie enough back 
when we made it. It was actually very 
prophetic about HIV and the spread of 
disease. 

I also think it had a great cast, John 
Saxon is excellent in it, and it was a lot 
of fun to shoot. It had an interesting 
message about the postwar condition 
and the spread of violence. The urban 
setting was also interesting and I think it 
stands up. It is my favourite role out of 
them all. 

Do you still rate City of the Living 
Dead too? 

Oh yes, absolutely, that was another 
interesting guy - although it was a little 
bit of a battle because, originally, he was 
going to be hunchbacked and I had to 
convince Fulci that it would work better 
without that sort of blatant physical 
aspect. I thought I could express him 
better with just my performance - I did 
not need anything else there. 


I am a big fan of Stagefright, although 
your role in that is actually quite 
minimal... 

Yes, I did like making that movie but there 
was a big problem with Stagefright and 
that was the final scene. We are all dead 
on the stage, okay? But there was a cat 
and we had our insides hanging out 
and everything... 

So this cat was supposed to just roam 
around the stage and then go away but it 
would not do that. Instead it was curious 
about the offal on us and it wanted to 
play with it and eat it. And the longer 
that went on, the worse it would smell, 
so we all began feeling quite sick - and 
there was nothing we could do. We just 
had to wait and wait for the cat to meet 
its marks (laughs). But, yes, Stagefright 
was great and Michele Soavi, the director. 


had been a friend for a long time by then 
so it was a very comfortable experience. 
We are still very good friends although 
we do not see each other as much as we 
probably should - but when we do catch 
up it is just like old times. 

You still go to conventions and sign 
autographs despite your hesitance to 
embrace horror cinema... 

I would not pay to watch these movies 
- they are just not my thing. I was never 
a fan of horror films. But humankind is 
different and who am I to judge? 

Do you look back at this period of your 
life and feel a little grateful that you 
were a part of it? 

Yes, of course, and I appreciate that I 
got to travel around and see places I 
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got would never have otherwise had the 
chance to experience. 

Right, not many people would say no to 
an all expense paid trip to the Amazon... 

Cannibal Ferox might have taken me 
to the Amazon but it was a hard movie 
and not one I am proud of so I cannot 
look back and feel like I gained from 
that experience. I just needed the money 
which is why I took that job - I was very 
poor at the time and it was a lead role. 
And after two days there, in the jungle, 
you just want to leave. There is actually 
not very much to see. It is really boring. I 
mean, okay, you can maybe see monkeys 
or whatever but it is just bush - it is 
forest. You do a long shot and pan out 
and you will see that. Once you have 
seen it, you have seen it. 

Does it surprise you that Eli Roth is 
paying homage to Cannibal Ferox, and 
Cannibal Holocaust, with his new movie 
The Green Inferno? 

I have been hearing about the Eli Roth 
film from the fans - he is apparently 



crazy about these old movies, the same 
with Quentin Tarantino. Of course, I also 
suspect it is a way to make money. I think 
that by pushing the fact that The Green 



Inferno is inspired by the great success 
of the Italian movies is a smart decision 
- and, as always with Hollywood people, 
there is surely a business reason first and 
foremost (laughs). In America many fans 
seem to remember these old films with a 
lot of fondness. 

Finally, then, how do you feel you have 
been received in your native Italy? 

Does anyone ever recognise you on the 
streets of Rome? 

Oh no, no, no - listen, in Italy the horror 
thing is dead. It is not the same as in the 
rest of the world where you have huge 
conventions and thousands of fans who 
remember these films. In Rome no one 
remembers them and no one remembers 
me. There is no chance of this era coming 
back again - and the fans need to realise 
that. It is a different time now and our 
industry is all about TV - that is where 
the money is for Italian productions. 
People make a living working in prime 
time and you won’t see Cannibal Ferox 
showing on the TV screen at 8pm in the 
evening (laughs). So, no, you won’t see 
another Italian cannibal movie. 
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Classically trained Last Cannibal WorldStar Massimo Foschi speak 
exclusively to The Dark Side’s Calum Waddell about his time in Italiai 
terror and surviving a memorably macabre rumble in the jungle. 
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ess it seem as if The Dark Side has 
gone a little cannibal crazy over the 
past few issues - what with yours 
truly interviewing Me Me Lai, Ruggero 
Deodato and Umberto Lenzi - then let it be said 
that some opportunities are just too good to 
pass up. So it was, then, that when the chance 
arose to chat to the classically trained thespian 
Massimo Foschi - who swapped Shakespeare 
for shock by becoming the leading man in 
Deodato’s iconic and influential flesh-feasting 
favourite. Last Cannibal World (1977) - it was 
difficult to say no. Indeed, as well as having 
become a fixture of at least one infamous 
spaghetti-splatter favourite, Foschi is - in his 
native nation - a 


celebrated voice 
actor. Certainly, if 
you ever happen to 
watch the original 
Star Wars trilogy 
dubbed into Italian 
then you will find 
that it is our man 
who vocalises 
Darth Vader and, 
in the recent 
Rome-release for 
The Hunger Games 
series, Foschi is 
also behind Donald 
Sutherland’s 
continental twang. 

These accom- 
plishments aside 
(and there are many 
more - with other 
dub-jobs including 
Gregory Peck in The 
Omen and Lance 
Henriksen in Allens), 
Foschi has been an 
actor on stage and 
screen for many, 
many years. In 


addition to Last Cannibal World, the fine 
thespian has appeared in such auteur-epics 
as John Huston’s The Bible (1966), Elio Petri’s 
Investigation of a Citizen Above Suspicion 
(1970) and Franco Zeffirelli’s Othello (1986) - as 
well as more genre-orientated material, most 
notably Alberto De Martino’s Holocaust 2000 
(1977). Inevitably, though, readers of The Dark 
Side will be most curious about his memories 
of meat-munching cinema and, in this regard, 
Foschi is delightfully forthcoming... 


A CHALLENGING SHOOT 

“I am happy to talk about Last Cannibal World,” 
begins the actor. “I did not set out to do a 
particular kind 
of movie - but I 
have had the good 
fortune to work 
with very talented 
directors across 
a number of very 
different projects. 
And I certainly 
rate Ruggero as a 
talented filmmaker 
- in fact, my 
memories of Last 
Cannibal World 
are among my 
favourite. It was a 
challenging shoot 
but when you want 
to be an actor you 
embrace every job 
that comes along 
with absolute 
seriousness. Back 
then I was still a 
young man and 
I was fond of 
pushing myself - so 
I took this job very 
seriously.” 

Asked about his 


Massimo Foschi 


ambitions growing up and Foschi admits 
that, indeed, he always intended to tread 
the boards... 

“Ever since I was young, I have always 
loved literature,” he continues. “I liked to 
read prose and poems out loud, which 
probably drove some people around me 
insane (laughs) - but that is when I knew 
I loved to perform. So when I finished my 
military service, a friend of mine - who was 
already experienced in theatre - organised 
for me to sit the entrance exam to the 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in Rome. I was 
thrilled to be admitted and I attended and 
completed all three years of my studies. 
Since then I have acted in so many classical 
plays that it is difficult for me to remember 
them all.” 

Of course, this only begs the question 
of how Foschi - as a Shakespearian 'luvvie’ 

- ended up hopping onboard a plane for 
the Southeast Asian hotbed of Malaysia 
back in 1977. Once there, Foschi would 
collaborate with Deodato, co-star Ivan 
Rassimov and actress Me Me Lai in the wilds 
of the country’s vast rainforest for Last 
Cannibal World - a staple of grindhouse 
theatres and a gore gem that baited the 
patience of censors across the world (it is 
also known as The Last Survivor and Jungle 
Holocaust). Director Deodato has always 
claimed that he shot among some of the 
Malaysian indigenous tribes who continued 
to hang onto their native ways in the wilds 
of the former British colony’s national parks. 
There may be some ‘carney’ at work here 
given that the cannibal genre typically 
preys on audience ignorance of supposed 
‘third world’ people (and given its prior 
UK ownership, Malaysia was hardly ‘the 
back of beyond’ back in the late seventies). 
Flowever, either way, Foschi attests to the 
many difficulties that arose from being 
based in a sweat-inducing, tropical jungle 
environment... 

“The shooting of Last Cannibal World 
was very difficult,” he affirms. “There were 
a few accidents on the set and the cast 
and crew also had a number of unwelcome 
meetings with wild and dangerous animals. 
So it could be a little unnerving (laughs). 

I remember when we shot in the Batu 
Caves some Indian boys, who were working 
with us, invited a Flindu priest along and 
they had a religious ceremony to ask the 
gods that Me Me and I did not meet with 
any misfortunes during the making of this 
motion picture. That was at the beginning 
of the shoot and I must admit that it made 
me feel a little like a fish out of water 
(laughs).” 

NAKED IN A CAVE 

Amazingly, Foschi and Lai were able to 
work in the nude in Kuala Lumpur’s sacred 
Batu Caves - a place of Flindu worship (as 
well as, today at least, a certified tourist 
trap). Not that the actor had any problems 
with dropping his robe for the role which 
saw him captured and caged by a savage 
stone age group with a fetish for human 
flesh... 

“No - 1 did not have any problems with 
my nakedness in the movie,” he 
admits. “Being nude was what the 
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story called for - that was how the tribe 
in the filnn lived. Therefore it was natural 
that they would take off my clothes 
when they caught me in the jungle 

- because they did not understand 
why I would be dressed. I really have 
to praise Ruggero here too - he was 
a most instinctive and self-confident 
director who was able to make you 
understand the urgency of the film that 
he was making. He could sense, almost 
immediately, the best time to call 
‘action’ - and he could tell when you 
were really feeling the character and the 
situation. When I saw the film I was also 
impressed by where he had positioned 
his camera. He was filming in some 
very interesting places. For instance, 

I think Last Cannibal World has some 
remarkable shots inside the Batu Caves 

- as well as among the beautiful jungle 
surroundings. Of course, Ruggero could 
also lose his temper sometimes - but 
that is just part of being Italian!” 

Foschi also has kind words for Me 
Me Lai - then a young English actress 


who had already gained her stripes in 
the world of continental carnage with 
Umberto Lenzi’s trendsetting 1972 
sickie Man from Deep River. In that 
innards-eating opus, Lai was paired 
with Ivan Rassimov - but it is Foschi 
who becomes her love interest in Last 
Cannibal World, although the romance 
is short-lived. Come the end of the film 
and Lai (who was actually pregnant 
during the shoot) is punished for 
betraying her tribe and cooked on hot 
coals - with her entrails served up for 
dinner! 

“Me Me was a lot of fun and a great 
person to work with - I could not have 
asked for a better co-star,” reveals 
Foschi. “I was very pleased to meet 
her again, just a few weeks ago, in Italy 

- we were all reunited for a television 
program celebrating the Italian cannibal 
movies. We had a really good laugh 
together. We remembered how crazy it 
was to be out in Malaysia shooting this 
low budget horror movie - which, for 
some reason, people still seem to want 
to hear about. She was beautiful and 
so young when we did Last Cannibal 
World - but really dedicated to her 
performance. I recall one scene, in 
particular, when she was sitting on a 
boulder and this snake slithered out, 
almost from nowhere, and passed 
between her legs. Poor Me Me was 
shouting and jumping up and down 

- she was absolutely terrified. I also 
remember our love scene - when I was 
supposed to force myself on her and, 
in that moment, she became ‘mine’... 
Well Ruggero shot that sequence in 
the middle of some very tall, thick 
and sharp grass. He thought the grass 
looked beautiful, and it did, but it was 
very painful to be placed on it. So there 
we were, very uncomfortable and trying 
to fake a love scene. At the end of that 
we were both covered from top to 
bottom in scratches and cuts - we really 


suffered for our art. When I saw Me Me 
again I joked that our sex was fake but 
the agony was real (laughs).” 

A PASSION FOR ACTING 

However, according to Rassimov, it was 
his ability to get into ‘character’, and to 
dedicate himself to his trade, that got 
him cast in Last Cannibal World in the 
first place... 

“I play my roles on the theatre stage, 
and in the movies, with the same 
passion,” he states. “In 1969 I first 
starred as Orlando in Orlando Furioso 
by Ludovico Ariosto - which is a true 
classic and a very demanding part. It 
was because of this that Ruggero cast 
me in Last Cannibal World. He saw me 
in the play and he was most impressed. 
He joked, ‘If you can do this then maybe 
you are ready for me’ (laughs). I liked 
him so I accepted immediately.” 

It was Foschi’s critically acclaimed 
performance in Orlando Furioso 
that also got him another notable 
role - acting in Elio Petri’s classic 
Academy Award winning crime thriller 
Investigation of a Citizen Above 
Suspicion... 

“Before Ruggero came along, Elio 
Petri had seen me in Orlando Furioso 
too,” adds the fine thespian. “That 
was a very politically motivated movie 
- and Elio knew that I was active in 
trade unions and a vocal part of the 
left-wing. He suggested I take a small 
role in his film - which was a new and 
quite scandalous subject for Italian 
cinema: it was a forthright critique 
of the police and their methods. The 
character I was cast to play was a 
homosexual architect. He is also the 
husband of a woman who has been 
killed by the police commissioner. 

During the shoot, I could tell that we 
were all participating in what was going 
to be a very important film and, of 
course, it went on to be very critically 
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acclaimed. It also won awards at festivals all 
over the world. When we were making the 
film Petri tried to keep the set as serious as 
possible - he was aware that he was making 
a significant statement. I am still very proud 
of this movie...” 

Today, Foschi remains busy as an 
in-demand voice actor. As such, when 
audiences in Milan, Rome or Venice go to 
see the latest Flollywood blockbuster it may 
well be the performer’s dubbing that they 
are hearing on the soundtrack... 

“When I started out as an actor I thought 
that learning how to dub other people 
would be a welcome - if entirely unique 
and different - way of interpreting a broad 
range of roles,” says Foschi. “I have learned 
a lot from this job - and I have also worked 
under the guidance of a number of talented 
dubbing directors, including the great Mario 
Maldesi. I could not even begin to list the 
number of major actors who I have voiced - 
I suppose James Earl Jones in the Star Wars 
series is the most famous but I have also 
filled in for Laurence Olivier, John Gielgud, 
Burt Lancaster, William Flolden, Richard 
Burton and so many, many more.” 

As for what is next, Foschi admits that he 
has never been busier... 

“Well, at my age, I probably won’t be out 
in the jungle again,” he laughs. “But I will 
be dubbing Donald Sutherland in the third 
episode of The Hunger Games. And I might 
be making a new horror film - it is about 
these vampires that invade Rome and cause 
a new war. I am hoping that this project 
happens as it looks like it will be a quality 
project. But I am mostly thrilled to see that 
my family is also following in my footsteps - 
my son Mark is an actor too and my nephew 
James is a film and television producer. I am 
proud of them and if they ever decide to get 
involved in a new cannibal movie I will, of 
course, tell them to go for it... After all, here 
we are, all these years later - still talking 
about, and remembering, Ruggero’s great 
movie!” 

Indeed, now what’s for dessert? DS 
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We now have stock of most of our legendary Dark Side books. 

All are 164-pages, printed on glossy high quality paper, and packed 
with rare full colour posters and stills. All titles can be ordered either 
by PayPal from our website at www.thedarksidemagazine.com 
or by cheque to our editorial address. 

All overseas purchasers please add postage of £5. 



THE ORIGINAL VIDEO NASTIES 

A collector’s guide to the most horrifying films 
ever banned. This 164-page, full colour book 
contains the original full-size sleeves for every 
one of the 74 movies that earned themselves 
a feel of the collar from the local constabulary. 
Every beautifully reproduced sleeve is 
accompanied by full cast and credits and 
running time and a concise and informative 
review. There are also features on the history 
of the Nasties phenomenon. 

Price £20 inc postage. 


Seduction 


THE 

TRUTH 

BEHIND 

THE 

VIDEO 

NASTY 

SCANDAL 


VIDEO NASTIES 2: 

A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO MOVIES THAT BITE 

Following on from the incredible sell-out 
success of the original Video Nasties book, the 
second volume contains a further gloriously 
lurid collection of all the original full-size video 
sleeves. This picture-packed volume really 
is the last word on the nasties phenomenon 
and includes an introductory feature putting 
the history of video censorship in context. 

Most of these films cannot be found in any 
other reference book, and this limited edition 
publication is a real collector’s piece. 

Price: £20 inc postage. 


SEDUCTION OF THE GULLIBLE 

The video nasties scare was one of the 
more memorable, and unbelievable, media 
sensations of the 1980s. The influx of cheap 
foreign sex and gore shockers outraged the 
tabloids and the chattering classes, and led 
ultimately to the Video Recordings Act, which 
made Britain’s already strict censorship laws 


some of the strongest in Europe. John Martin 
runs down the whys and wherefores of the 
entire scandal, and categorises the nasties, 
from Absurd! to Zombie Creeping Flesh. 

Price: £20 inc postage. 

CANNIBAL 

Quentin Tarantino introduces the ultimate 
consumer guide, a glorious full-colour 


celebration of the cannibal movie - an 
extended critical essay packed with gore- 
spattered stills, fascinating video nasty history 
and a full glossary of movies. 

Genre favourite John Martin presents a 
glorious full-colour romp through the world 
of the cannibal flick, detailing in chronological 
order the history and ethos of this most 
extreme of extreme cinemas. 
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Made payable to Ghoulish Publishing Ltd. 




Simply send the details asked for on this form together with the payment to: 

Ghoulish Publishing Ltd, 29 Cheyham Way, South Cheam, Surrey SM2 7HX 






Are you getting it regularly? If not, why not? The Dark Side is on sale every 
six weeks in most major newsagents, but the UK’s legendary Magazine 
of the Macabre and Fantastic is likely to sell out pretty quickly, and the 
safest way to guarantee you don’t miss out is to take a subscription, in the 
process saving yourself both money and shoe leather! 


FREE SHAMELESS DVD OFFER 


If you take a 12-issue subscription we will also send you a brand new 
horror DVD from the Shameless video vaults. When it comes to cult horror. 
Shameless are the company that rule the roost. This time round we have 
teamed up with them to offer readers a great choice from four of their top 
releases. Simply pick the title you want the most and we’ll send it out to 
you absolutely FREE... providing you take a 12-issue subscription as well of 
course! This offer is only available to readers based in the UK. Should you 
not make a choice we will pick a title for you. 

How To Order 

By Cheque: Simply send the details asked for on the 
form below together with the payment to: 

Ghoulish Publishing Ltd, 29 Cheyham Way, South Cheam, 

Surrey SM2 7HX. 

The titles to choose from: 

Flavia The Heretic; Witness the nnost notoriously graphic and nasty descent 
into the nunsploitation genre with Gianfranco Mingozzi’s unforgettable masterpiece 
of shock cinema that is Flavia The Heretic. Set during 15th Century Italy when 
brutality was wielded mercilessly in the name of God, young Flavia (Florinda Bolkan) 
is imprisoned in a monastery by her tyrannical father. Rather than the years of quiet 
contemplation she might expect, the sexually frustrated Flavia instead gets a crash 
course in hell on earth as rape, torture, castration, bondage and worse becomes her 
world, but that is nothing compared to what will become of her! 

Love Goddess of the Cannibals; Meet Papaya (Melissa Chimenti), voodoo 
priestess, sex siren, eco-activist, blood crazed cannibal and the star of director Joe 
D Amato’s sexploitation classic. When big business geologists threaten her people 
and their ancestral lands with their plans to build a nuclear reactor, it is up to Papaya 
to seduce and then kill those who threaten her ancient way of life. In a riot of bloody 
mutilation, Sapphic lovemaking and tribal drumming. The Love Goddess of the 
Cannibals takes her victims on delirious trip into jungle sleaze and violated flesh via an 
orgy of sex and death! 



Watch Me When I Kill; Director Antonio Bido (The Bloodstained Shadow) pulls 
off a brilliant homage to the early giallos of Dario Argento with this razor-sharp thriller 
that’s also known as The Cats Victims. 

When Mara (Paolo Tedesco) stops by at the chemist to pick up some painkillers, she’s 
unwittingly signed up for a prescription in terror and a world of pain for those around 
her! Told to come back another day, little does Mara realise that the chemist is lying 
dead in the back of the shop and she’s bought herself a stalker determined to wipe 
her out now that she’s a witness. 

Remastered in 1.85:1 anamorphic with extras including a brand-new exclusive interview 
with Antonio Bido, Shameless Fact Track by the Wilson Bros, alternative opening 
sequences, two theatrical trailers, collector’s photo gallery, original trailer gallery and 
collectable artwork. 

My Dear Killer; If you’re wondering how to better use your power tools and plant 
machinery then the gloriously gruesome My Dear Killer is a stylish horror thriller that’s 
better than any product demonstration video! When you want to guarantee death, 
a bulldozer will certainly do it, as Police Inspector Peretti (George Hilton) discovers 
when he investigates a headless body that’s recently lost a fight with a digger. As he 
further excavates into the case Peretti discovers a disturbing link with the murder of a 
young girl, but the further he delves the more the bodies pile up as the killer embarks 
on a murderous trail of DIY devastation! 

* Please note that a substitute title may be sent if stocks run out! 

6-issue subscription Oniy £22.00 - 12 issues Only £40.00 

Dark Side Overseas Subscription Rates: 

Europe 6-issue subs: £42, 12 issues: £80 

USA and Canada/Rest of the World: 6-issue subs: £48, 12-issue subs £90 

Back Issues 

Please note we have the following back issues available: 

142, 147, 149, 152, and 154-onwards. 

Within the UK these are £5 each fronn the editorial address. 

(Europe: £7 each, USA/Canada/Rest of the World £8.50 each). 
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Rick Melton 


They do say opposites attract. That’s why Rick Melton’s wife is attractive, honest, intelligent, 
and cultured. Here our resident artistic genius studies the jawesome delights of the 
Sharknado movies, and once you read it you’ll see why he should be hung in a gallery... 


ike all old farts I still have vivid 
recollections of historic events 
that have happened during nny 
lifetinne. Whether it was the Kennedy 
assassination in ‘63, Neil and Buzz walking on 
the nnoon in ’69, Muhannnnad Ali knocking out 
George Forennan in ’74 or Brycie buying a 
round in ‘81, these staggeringly unbelievable 
nnoments are all forever engraved into my 
consciousness. But a development more 
earth shattering than all of these incredible 
happenings came along on the evening of 
October 11th, 1963. I remember it like it was 
yesterday. My parents were having one of 
their many popular parties so I skipped off 
to bed early with a big bowl of popcorn to 
enjoy The Twilight Zone. As I sat up in bed 
listening to the reassuring sounds of raucous 
laughter and keys hitting the floor in the 
living room, my little 14” Bush TV62 crackled 
into life. ‘‘There is fifth dimension beyond 
that which is known to man. It is a dimension 
as vast as space and as timeless as infinity.” 
Even for an 11 year old. Rod Serling’s Twilight 
Zone was pretty drippy fare: a honey 
laced sci fi series cursed with unfortunate 
happy endings, cloying sentimentality and 
nauseating platitudes. Horror wise, it packed 
about as much punch as The Patty Duke 
Show and wouldn’t put the squirts up even 
the jitteriest child so I had no qualms about 
watching it alone for the first time tonight. 

But this evening’s episode was different. 
This episode was written by Richard 
Matheson and Richard wasn’t the sort of 
guy who specialised in happy endings. Oh, 
how I wish he’d scripted the hated Sound of 
Music which I was later forced to sit through 
8 miserable times. Visions of Julie Andrews 
lying face down in sheep poop after being 
stomped to death by a rabies ravished lonely 
goat herd warms the very cockles. And 
I’m sure Richard would just have quickly 
disposed of her fellow sappy songsters, 
perhaps creating a delicious scenario where 
they all get thrown into a scorpion infested 
patch of edelweiss by jazz loving Nazis. 

But sadly it was not to be and Twentieth 
Century Fox went with their own writer, Greg 
Hurdalek, instead. The bastards. 

However, Matheson did give us Nightmare 
at 20,000 feet and I can’t think of a single 
horror story that comes within a mile of 
beating that. It certainly put my butt cheeks 
into clench mode and the only thing that 
could have been more harrowing that 
night was if I’d howled off terrified down 
the hall, crashed into the living room and 
discovered why Mom and Dad’s parties 
were so frikken’ popular. Still, that’s all just 
Juicy Lube under the bridge, Richard’s story 
about a malevolent gremlin tearing up the 
wing of a plane while nut case Bob Wilson 


(William Shatner) looks on helplessly will chill 
bones for eternity. Sure, some folks think the 
creature looks stupid and that the plane wing 
wasn’t so much vandalised by a gremlin as 
chewed up by Shatner along with the rest of 
the scenery but they’re talking out of their 
bottoms: Nightmare at 20,000 Feet is as 
good it gets and even after 52 years, young 
film makers are still affectionately parodying 
it. Which coincidently, hurls us into the gut 
churning maelstrom that is Sharknadol 

Our movie opens up in Los Angeles where 
all hell is coming in the shape of a titanic 
tornado packed top to bottom with raging 
sharks. As we all know, sharks aren’t the 
most jovial critters at the best of times and 
these guys are even crabbier than usual 
having been plucked out of the Pacific 
Ocean and spun silly for the best part of 
3 days. It goes without saying that by the 
time they hit Fin Shepard’s bar they are all 
in a foul mood and the first one through the 
door is a 20ft voracious Great White who 
is intent on kicking some arse. However, 
in the blink of an eye. Fin’s quick thinking 
barmaid Nova (Cassie Scerbo) jumps over 
the pumps and buries a pool cue between 
the beast’s eyes, killing it stone dead. While 
Quint, Brody and Hooper look on agog from 
a nearby table, feeling really silly after all 
that 3 barrels nonsense. Nova proceeds to 
rub salt into their wounds by booting a 14ft 
Hammerhead into the snug before grabbing 
her trusty high powered assault rifle and 
joining Fin (who she has the hots for) as he 
heads out into the flooded streets. Fin (Ian 
Zeiring) is on a mission to reach his ex wife 
April (Tara Reid) and teenage kids Claudia 
(Aubry Peeples) and Matt (Chuck Hittinger) 
who are across town, trapped in a flooded 
house full of ravenous Black Tips. Obviously 
one of the kids must have left a tap on 
because it’s bone dry outside so Fin scurries 
into his shed and grabs a chainsaw. Soon, 
huge snapping leviathans are being sliced 
in half (long ways!) by Fin’s whizzing blade 
then it’s off to the airfield where they plan to 
commandeer a helicopter and drop a bomb 
into the sharknado making sushi out of its 
inhabitants. 

Nova, sensing that Fin still has feelings 
for his ex wife, has now built a deep and 
meaningful relationship with Matt, and 
together they board the chopper convinced 
their love will see them through. Sadly, they 
haven’t been in the air for five minutes before 
Nova takes a header straight into the gaping 
maw of a 40ft Bull Shark. 

‘‘Nova, no!” squeaks Matt, summoning up 
all the angst of a man who’s just spotted his 
dog shitting on the patio. 

Needless to say. Matt shrugs off his grief 
and drops his bomb whilst on the ground Fin 


courageously throws himself right into the 
Bull Shark’s mouth only to emerge out the 
other end, chainsaw in one hand and Nova in 
the other! 

Every great film deserves a sequel and 
so too do some shit ones so Sharknado 2 
was not long in coming and it’s here we pay 
homage to our Richard Matheson classic. 

Joining Fin and April aboard flight 209 
we quickly realise mayhem is in the air. 

Few things can be scarier than having Kelly 
Osbourne as your flight attendant or an 
engine eating shark on the wing of your 
plane and Fin has both. 

After hamming it up even more 
dramatically than ‘The Shat’, Fin finally takes 
a break from trying to convince folks that 
there’s a shark on the wing and heads off to 
the toilet to gather himself. But even here he 
can’t get any peace and almost immediately 
he has to give up his bit of sanctuary to 
Twitter queen Kelly Oxford who’s bashing 
the door down and busting for a waz. It’s 
fortunate for Fin that she is, for no sooner 
has Kelly dropped her pants than a Great 
White pokes his head through the roof and 
bites her face off! 

Meanwhile the entire crew have been 
snaffled and the pilotless plane is flying 
straight into the eye of a storm. To 
compound the problem even further, 
passengers are on the verge of hysterics as 
they attempt to stop sharks flying through 
the many holes now dotted about the 
fuselage. April is defiantly preventing finny 
predators penetrating her own yawning 
orifice by blasting them with her 50 calibre 
Desert Eagle handgun but even this powerful 
piece of weaponry is useless against the scar 
faced Megalodan that is closing in on her. 
Before she can even blurt out a single “Suck 
on this, you bitch!” the creature bites off her 
hand, gun and all. 

Tara Reid might only have one facial 
expression but it’s a damn good one and 
once again standing stock still with her 
mouth hanging open pays dividends as 
she perfectly interprets a woman in shock 
or a man who’s just found out his wife has 
purchased Woody Allen’s vomit inducing 
rom-com Magic in The Moonlight for them 
both to enjoy on Valentine’s Day making 
a fish loaded twister sheer heaven by 
comparison. 

But enough of my hell because back on 
flight 209 things are looking up as Fin has 
battled his way into the cockpit and is now 
manfully taking control of the plane. Almost 
immediately we learn that pulling pints in 
a pub teaches a chap all he needs to know 
about landing storm buffeted commercial 
airliners as the battered plane safely touches 
down smack dab in the middle of the Big 
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Apple. After much cheering and back 
slapping, New Yorkers are soon being treated 
to Fin’s party trick of slicing flying sharks 
tooth to tail with his chainsaw. 

Eventually though, the whole city grinds 
to a halt unable to move for all of Fin’s fishy 
‘banana splits’ so he skips off to visit April in 
hospital leaving the municipal department to 
clean up his mess. 

April is nothing if not feisty and she’s 
quickly up and about, mastering her 
new prosthetic hand and blowing scaly 
behemoth’s out of the sky with wide eyed 
abandon. Once reunited with Fin, the 
determined duo quickly round up a grateful 
gang of soon-to-be-noshed reality stars and 
the film gallops towards a riveting climax 
which finds our heroes alone, balls and smalls 
to the wall, bracing themselves as the last 
remaining shark pack steams in for the kill. 
Totally out of ammo, it looks like ‘game over’ 
but as the first scar faced critter readies 
himself for a really big bite. Fin slips neatly to 
the side, opens up the flapping horror with 
his chainsaw then reaches inside to retrieve 
April’s severed hand and gun! 

Five ‘BAMS’ and five ‘TFIUDS’ later and it’s 
all over. 

“Oh Fin” gushes April “You marvellous, 
marvellous man.” 

Prying the gun from stiff, grey fingers. Fin 
removes April’s wedding ring and throws the 
half digested limb to the ground. Falling to 
one knee he looks up with love in his eyes. 

“April, will you re-marry me?” 

“Yes! Yes! A thousand times, yes!” squeals 
April and they fall into each other’s arms 
before waving goodbye to a pissed off city 
up to its neck in half chomped celebrities 
and dead fish. 

The end. 

As I pull the chain on yet another 
cinematic turd and flush it off to Ghoulish 
Publishing I realise it’s already time to 
start rendering next issue’s septic effort. 
Personally, I have a hankering to yank out 
the ancient Anaconda and whack off a quick 
Jennifer Lopez but now that The Dark Side is 
actually paying me I suppose I better go to 
work instead. See y’all in six weeks! 



'No job too demeaning. 


Neve Campbell 


"An amazing talent" 

Emily Booth, actress and television presenter. 


"Possibly the best Blu Ray cover this year.. .or any year' 
DVD Review/Return to Nuke ‘Em High. 


"The definitive Corruption poster, an instant classic' 
Bob Murawski, Grindhouse Releasing. 


"An amazing painter, the consummate artist' 
Allan Bryce, The Dark Side Magazine 


"I wouldn't hang this shit on my walls if you paid me 
Sally Melton, wife. 


Yep, gushing tributes all. To turn YOUR release into gold, 
contact Rick at www.stuniiinglysavage.com! 
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A PLETHORA OF TERRIFYING TREATS await you in 
issue 166 of Britain’s best-selling horror nnagazine, due 
on sale just six weeks fronn now. 

Among the macabre highlights will be a chat with 
David Mitchell, director of It Follows, one of the year’s 
scariest movies by far. We’ll also be covering one of 
the most iconic of all fear flicks in a brand new and ul- 
tra-exclusive interview with Leon Vitali and Jan Harlan, 
members of Stanley Kubrick’s inner circle who worked 
on The Shiningl 

Fans of retro horror will be delighted to know that 
Denis Meikle is back with a vengeance next time round, 
and he will be delivering one of his greatest Year For 
Fear pieces yet as he looks at the horror releases of the 
year 2000, including The Blair Witch Project and the 
pretty decent remake of The House On Haunted Hill. 

After his well-received feature on Eros Films, Neil ^ 
Pettigrew is back too. Having just completed a book 
on Croydon-born horror legend Lionel Atwill {Son 
of Frankenstein), Neil is the perfect choice to deliver 
the definitive feature on Atwill’s career - which was 
spectacularly blighted by a Hollywood sex scandal! 

Of course no classic Dark Side issue would be 
complete without Video Nasties and Scream Queens, 
and we have both bases covered, first with an epic look 
at The Nasties That Never Were, in which John Martin 
looks at such nearly-banned favourites as The Erotic 
Rites of Frankenstein and Dawn of the Mummy. Scream 
Queen fans are well catered for with a chat with Piranha 
JDD’s Irina Voronina and a feature on the late Vanessa 
Howard, star of Mumsy Nanny Sonny And Girly. 

All in all it’s going to be a fabuous issue. So what 
else is new? We’re on sale in all good newsagents and 
probably a few bad ones too on May 14th, so make 
sure you grab a copy before it grabs YQU! 
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For the Best in Film Horror, Mystery and the Macabre. 


Hemlock Rooks is tlic leading UK importer of hoiTor and fantasy-adated magazines and film books 
from the US and is the UK distributor for Midnight Marquee Press, as well as DeHrium, Ck)reZone 
and Fangorki magazines. Check out tlie Hemlock website or contact us on mfo@hemiocklx)oksxom. 
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Cult.TV.Tiiiies 


Some people elaim a teleiision 
series is only eult before 1980. 


We disas(ree ! 



The e-magazine and 
website featuring good 
old-fashioned writing 
about Cult TV from Due 
South to Southland, Blake 
7 to Banshee, Neon Genesis 
Evangelion to NCIS, and all 
points inbetween. 


Read: www.culttvtimes.com 
Listen: www.culttvtimes.com/ series/podcast/ 
Buy: www.culttvtimes.com/ category/ issues/ 
or dovmload the App in iTunes. 

Find us online 

Facebook: www.facebook.com/ CultTvTimes 
Twitter: (©CultTVTimes 
Google+: +Cult TV Times 
YouTube Cbannel: Cult TV Times 
Tumblr : http:/ / culttvtimes.tumblr.com/ 


